








THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


1.—ANCIENT TOMB INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CRIMEAN 
JEWS. 

In 1839, the Governor-General of Odessa and President 
of the Archeological Society, Prince Woronzoff, addressed 
a letter to the Governor of Sympheropol, asking him to 
obtain some information about the origin of the Karaites in 
Eupatoria. The latter appointed their communal teacher, 
Abraham Firkowitsch, to go in quest of documents, manu- 
scripts, grave-inscriptions, or anything ancient that might 
throw light on their origin. The commission was readily 
undertaken by the most learned representative of his people, 
who repaired in the first instance to Tschufutkaleh, the 
seat of a very old Karaite community, proceeding thence to 
Kaffa, Mangup, Solchat, and other places. The result of 
this journey was fifty-one ancient Bible MSS. and fifty-nine 
copies of old grave-inscriptions. 

The account of this treasure attracted the attention of 
learned Jews, some of whom doubted the authenticity of the 
monuments discovered. Even in Odessa it was suspected 
that the copies taken by Firkowitsch were not accurate ; 
none venturing to question his personal integrity. Hence the 
Archeological Society of Odessa commissioned Dr. Stern, 
director of the Jewish school there, to verify the copies and 
submit the whole collection to a careful examination. This 
scholar accordingly repaired, in 1842, to the Crimea, exa- 
mined not only the MSS. discovered by Firkowitsch with 
their epigraphs, but the grave-inscriptions, and found the 
copies correct. Stern himself discovered a few very ancient 
MSS., with seven grave-inscriptions at Tschufutkaleh. 
Encouraged by his great success, Firkowitsch, accom- 
panied by his son-in-law, made repeated journeys to the 
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Karaite congregations in the Crimea, where he found many 
valuable MSS., re-examined the old Jewish burying-places, 
especially that of Tschufutkaleh, and got much older in- 
scriptions than he saw at his first visit. In the year 1853, 
the two Firkowitschs brought to St. Petersburg no less than 
700 copies of grave-inscriptions taken from Jewish burying- 
places ; and about 150 copies of epigraphs in different MSS. 
A. Firkowitsch was advised to take paper impressions of 
the most important of the grave-inscriptions, which he did 
to the amount of a hundred. In the course of 1863, he 
undertook a fresh journey to the East, and while passing 
through the Crimea had the parts of eight stones containing 
inscriptions sawn off and sent to St. Petersburg. These 
stones were all in the old cemetery of Tschufutkaleh. 

Before examining these Jewish monuments more closely, 
it may be desirable to say a word or two on the chief place 
where they were discovered. 

Tschufutkaleh (Jews? fortress), not far from Batshisarai, 
is situated on a high chalk promontory eastward of Sevas- 
topol. It is on the way from Balaklava to Batshisarai. 
At the entrance into a valley in the neighbourhood of 
the two towns is an ancient Jewish cemetery, which the 
Karaites call “the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” Here many 
sepulchral stones lie in rows, shaded by lofty trees, but 
deeply sunk in the ground. Their shape is different from 
that of others in Jewish burying-places, since they are 
almost all flat, arched at the top, or with horn-shaped pro- 
minences at the corners. The inscriptions are not usually 
on the arched part of the top, but on the broad sides, 
in a cavity which conceals them. Cut in such heavy 
masses of stone so deeply embedded in the ground that the 
tops alone were visible, they might readily have escaped 
notice had not Firkowitsch been sharp-eyed or fortunate. 
Tschufutkaleh is mentioned in history. During the middle 
ages it was inhabited exclusively by Jews, who defended it 
gallantly against the Genoese in 1261. Here is the tomb 
of Isaac Sangari, belonging to the eighth century, whose in- 
fluence was so powerful in the kingdom of the Chazars as 
to gain over the court and many nobles, with not a few of 
the people, to the side of Judaism. There is no doubt that 
this notable Jew, who was the instrument of converting a 
Chazar king, lived and died in the Crimea. He is men- 
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tioned by Judah Halevi in his “Cozri.” His tomb bears 
the inscription, 35 29D priz’; Le. his name with the dif- 
ficult letters 35, which may either along with the name 
signify 4527, corresponding to 767 A.D.; or, as Geiger 
thinks, 35 for }w3 M5, “here rests ;’* or rather, p99 mp5, 
“here is preserved.” A son of Isaac’s, David, appears else- 
where. In the inscription of a Bible MS. dated 789 A.D., 
he is mentioned as witness to the deed of making over the 
copy. In the case of another Pentateuch roll, dated 798, 
he is also mentioned as witness to its sale. There is no 
good reason for doubting the authenticity of the inscription 
on the grave of Isaac, or that he was buried at Tschufutkaleh. 
The twelve oldest grave-inscriptions are the following : 
(1) spya PWS PISt 
3 7D Ps 72 
“ww myw Ay 
Sih mow oN 
smd) mw 
“This is the grave of Buki, son of Isaac the priest ; may 
his rest be in Eden ; [he died] at the time of the deliverance 
of Israel, in the year 702 of our captivity.” 
(2) ne) mw 4 
~ amba> ibiph mow 
“Rabbi Moses the Levite. Died in the year 726 after 
our exile.” 
(3) mw y2 NM prs 
mz WT mn 
sanioa> Atiph 
“Zadok the Levite, son of Moses, died 4000 after the 
creation, 785 of our exile.” 
(4) PATS mM 
poap map 
_@ ts) mpbs ads 
mmzs(>) Ddsiys 
“This is the grave-stone of Pharlak (who died) 4090— 
may he go into peace (and) rest in his bed—after the 
creation.” 


ene sonn = a 





* Jiidische Zeitschrift, vierter Jahrgang, p. 222. 
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(5) mst 
map maze 
smaw ma Ab 
maw rms 
ASE5A np St 
Ae 
“This is the grave of Gulaph, daughter of Shabtai; she 
died in the year 4108—may her soul be bound in the bundle 
of life—after the creation.” 


(6) M2zy Ast 
wmenmppw 772) 
Fia3 wa 472 
PST aS 
matsp sy 59 
“This is the grave of Toctamish, son of Bachshi—may 
his soul rest in happiness—who died 4173 after the creation 
—may his soul be bound in the bundle of life.” 


(7) Sy maznn AST 
95 mn 5 32 Don 
Ww WT Maw. 22 
32 MN we 
nvm 8 7S oni 
N35 Wi 
“This is the grave of Hillel, son of Rabbi Moses—may 
his rest be in Eden, in glory; [he died] in the year 
four (thousand) 216; may his soul be bound in the bundle 
of life with the Eternal, his God, and his resting-place be 
[in] glory.” 
(8)  (Aew We FANT AN 
4 nap Sy mwa 
anpaw mos 55 ADD 
Fryzs> BS NT mw 
hS5 Wa Ad 
“ And this is the stone which I have put at his head, on 
the grave of Rabbi Joseph, son of Rabbi Elijah, who died 
[in] the year 4280 after the creation, 1065 after our exile. 
May his soul dwell in bliss.” 
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(9) Aap Sw maze mm 
“we moaow ma anoN 
“DO5IW VVWS7S Ww 
smn S>Sph maw 
WTA FMIMS MDH 
AMS ovnin 
sonun> Ab A 
“And this is the monument of the grave of Esther, 
daughter of Solomon, which I put at her head ; she died in 
the year [4]536—may her soul be bound in the bundle of 
life—after the creation, that is, [4]3885 according to [the 
reckoning] of the Matarkians.” 
(10) map nazy 1 
na porno Aw: 
mmupsw 19 5 
S399 NEPA mows 
pomwn 
“This is the grave-stone of the lady Severgelin, daughter 
of Rabbi Levi, who departed in the year [4]581 after the 
creation ; may the dew rise above her grave.” 


(11) 0 wan wT... 
mz) bbph mows 
“The pious Toctamish (died) in the year [4]589 after the 
creation.” 
(12) mazar mn 
y2 ay Sw 
&5A ADYoN 
Soh FAS 


13) 

“This is the tomb of Aini, son of Eliasaph—may his soul 
be bound in the bundle of life—(he died) in the year [4]630 
after the creation.” 

Excellent fac-similes of these and some others are given 
by Chwolson.* Ten of them are also represented by Neu- 





* Achtzehn Hebriiische Grabschriften aus der Krim, 1865. 
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bauer* in the same way. All that European scholars out 
of Russia know of the Firkowitsch collection is due to the 
publications of the two learned Judaists we have mentioned. 
Chwolson had the best opportunities for obtaining an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the whole ; and he has not failed to 
examine the most interesting portion. 

Three eras occur. 

Ist. After our exile, yxpyox4. 2nd. After the creation, 
mz. 3rd. According to the reckoning of the inhabitants 
of Matarka, ss-yn>. 

Ist. The first can only refer to the Assyrian exile, that 
of the ten tribes. The Babylonian captivity is unsuitable, 
and none other is known, except that of Israel. This date 
is assumed to be 696 B.C., which differs about 30 years 
from the usual Jewish one. 

2nd. The third and eighth inscriptions afford the means 
of determining the era of the creation. In the former, 4000 
after the creation is 785 after the exile ; in the latter, 4280 
after the creation is 1065 after the exile. The common 
Jewish reckoning makes 3760 years precede the Christian 
era; here 3911 precede it, the difference being 151 years. 

3rd. The ninth inscription represents 536 after the crea- 
tion as identical with 4385 of the Matarkian computation ; 
that is, the year 4536 corresponds to the Matarkian 4385. 
Hence the Matarkian is the common one. 

In conformity with the preceding computation, the dates 
of the twelve oldest inscriptions are these. 

No. 1. 702 of our exile is 6 A.D. 

2. 726 of our exile is 30 A.D. 
»  & 4000 after the creation, 785 after our exile, is 

89 A.D. 

4. 4090 after the creation is 179 A.D. 
5. 4108 after the creation is 197 A.D. 
6. 4173 after the creation is 262 A.D. 
7. 4216 after the creation is 305 A.D. 
8. 4280 after the creation, 1065 after our exile, is 
369 A.D. 
» 9. 4536 after the creation, 4385 according to the 
Matarkians, is 625 A.D. 
* In the Melanges Asiatiques tirés du bulletin de l’ Académie impériale des 
sciences de St. Petersbourg, tome v. 1865. 
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No. 10. 4581 after the creation is 670 A.D. 
1]. 4589 after the creation is 678 A.D. 
» 12. 4630 after the creation is 719 A.D. 

In the 31 oldest grave-inscriptions brought from Tschu- 
futkaleh, which come down no later than A.D. 555, the old 
Crimean era of the creation is used almost exclusively. 
There are but four exceptions, viz. Nos. 1 and 2, which 
have the exile era only, and Nos. 3 and 8 which have it 
with that of the creation. Of the 36 which embrace the 
period 583—735, eleven reckon according to the Matarkian 
or common era of the creation, and twenty-five after the 
old Crimean one. The former era appears for the first time 
on a stone belonging to A.D. 583, and disappears after 735. 

Ina palzeographical view these inscriptions are important, 
shewing that the square or Assyrian character was in use 
in the first century of the Christian era. The fact is known 
from other recent discoveries in different places ; here it is 
confirmed. Thus it is known from the grave-inscription 
discovered on the alleged tomb of St. Jacob at Jerusalem, 
and published by De Vogiié,* as to the date of which his 
opinion and that of De Saulcy differ so widely. Neither of 
them, however, puts it later than the time of Christ; De 
Sauley + much earlier. It is also known from the inscription 
on the sarcophagus discovered by De Saulcy in the curious 
place near Jerusalem called the “Tombs of the Kings,” pro- 
bably belonging to the first century.t It is known from the 
two inscriptions communicated by Renan from the syna- 
gogues at Kefr-Bereim, in Galilee. The prevalence of the 
square character at the time of the second temple is certain. 
How long it was in use before Christ, we will not venture to 
affirm, though Chwolson puts it some centuries prior ;§ and 
Noldeke|| makes it ante-Maccabean. The former seems 
even disposed to trace it to Ezra, denying its gradual deve- 
lopment out of the old Samaritan character. But many of 
his statements betray a desire to carry up its origin too 
high. 


” 


* Revue archeologique for 1864, tome ix. p. 200, &e. 

+ Ibid. for 1865, tome xi. p. 137, &e. 

+ See Renan in the Journal Asiatique for 1865, Vol. I. p. 550, and following. 
§ Hebraische Girabinschriften, p. 81, &e., p. 129, &e. 

|| Zeitschrift der morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xix. p. 640, &e. 
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How the Crimean Jews became first acquainted with the 
square character can only be conjectured. Jewish teachers 
from the central seats of culture must have carried it to 
them. 

The character in these inscriptions, though substantially 
the square one, varies considerably according to the dates. 
The oldest is coarse and rough, becoming more regular and 
finer with the course of time. 

The language is Hebrew, with a slight admixture of Rab- 
binical expressions. To the latter belong the use of 705, 
for “to die;” the titles "8, M7, 1299; 7 for 329 and 1527; 
NTI: for ‘714, and Sw as a sign of the genitive. The nature 
of the diction employed in the older ones agrees with the 
natural supposition that the Jews of the Crimea were never 
isolated from Babylon and Palestine. 

The dwelling-place of the ten tribes in later times has 
been a question answered by inquirers in the most different 
ways. The biblical account itself of the places to which 
they were transported is obscure. We learn that there 
were two deportations, the second twenty years after the 
first ; but it is impossible to tell with certainty whether 
the exiles were taken into the same district both times. 
Perhaps it is intimated in Isaiah xi. 11, that the one trans- 
portation was to Elam, the other to Shinar. All that can 
be made out from the brief notices in the Kings and Chroni- 
cles is, that the Israelites were carried away to the Upper 
Tigris, near the river Sambatyon celebrated in the Talmud, 
which is none other than the Zab. From the localities of 
their first settlement, they spread into Media, Armenia and 
Georgia. Generally speaking, their direction was westward 
or north-west, till they got into the Caucasus and the Tauric 
peninsula, It is not our purpose to re-investigate anew the 
situation of the places to which the exiles were transported 
at first, after the able researches of Herzfeld* and Rapoport.+ 
What concerns us now is the principal seat of their settle- 
ment from the time of Christ and onwards. The inscrip- 
tions before us bear directly on the point, shewing that an 
important part at least of the descendants of the ten tribes 
dwelt for ages in the Tauric peninsula. When and how 








* Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I. p. 356. 
+ In Vol. V. of the Kerem-chemed 
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they came thither is unknown. Various motives may have 
impelled them ; commerce, the love of adventure, the seve- 
rity of heathenism, &c. In these parts they could not have 
had much connection with their native land. They took 
no part in the subsequent disputes between the Jews and 
the Samaritans. Instead of favouring the latter, which we 
might have expected from their relationship, they remem- 
bered Judah with affection, especially as that kingdom was 
in a measure resuscitated after the rebuilding of the second 
temple. Yet they retained the memory of their expulsion 
from Judea in dating from the era of their exile—a fact 
shewing them to be the proper descendants of the inhabi- 
tants of Israel whom Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser had 
transported seven hundred years before Christ. The fact that 
there were many Jews in those localities at an early period 
is corroborated by ancient Greek inscriptions. After the 
destruction of the second Jewish state by the Romans, it is 
natural to suppose that fresh wanderers out of Judea re- 
paired to the countries we have named, carrying with them 
new traditions and culture. We learn from the long epigraph 
of a MS., found with two others by Firkowitsch in the wall 
of a synagogue at Mangelis near Derbend, that Greek- 
speaking Jews, descendants of those driven by Titus from 
Jerusalem, came in the latter half of the fourth century to 
Matarka.* These Jews had doubtless an important influ- 
ence over those already settled in the Crimea. Owing to 
them the old Crimean era and that of the exile were gra- 
dually superseded, so that the common Jewish era, called 
the Matarkian, was used in the sixth century. The Greek 
language also superseded that which the Matarkians had 
before spoken. The number of the immigrants into Matarka 
in the fourth century must have been considerable, else the 
memory of it would not have been preserved till the tenth, 
when they had dwindled down to a few. Towards the close 
of the ninth century many went from Matarka to the fortress 
Mangup ; among them the learned Jacob, who did much to 
diffuse Jewish culture among the Crimean Jews, as we 
learn from his tomb-inscription. Epigraphs also intimate 
that noble priestly families went to Mangup and Kaffa, 





* The originals and German translations of the three documents are given 


Clwolson. 
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probably from Matarka. There are also traces of Matarkian 
Jews in Sulchat, Onkat, Tschufutkaleh, in the tenth and 
following centuries. Nor was Matarka the only centre from 
which Greek-speaking Jews spread over the Crimea ; two 
oriental historians, Masudi and Ibn el Athir, state that many 
came into the land from the Byzantine empire, in conse- 
quence of a persecution set on foot by a Greek emperor, 
supposed to be Leo the Isaurian (A.D. 723). These must 
have been Pharisaic Jews. The territories of Islam also 
furnished the Crimea and neighbouring lands with Jews 
who did not speak Greek towards the close of the eighth 
century ; as we learn from various proper names current 
among the Crimean Jews about that time. Thus, from the 
fourth century and onward, if not earlier, there was a con- 
stant influx of settlers in the Crimea, Caucasia, and Chasaria, 
from different regions. The population was a mixed one. 
Though the old stock was overpowered by new immigrants, 
they clung to many of their old traditions. If the remains 
of the ten tribes are to be sought in one or more regions 
not very remote from each other, they should be found in 
Caucasia and the Crimea, where the Israelites preserved 
the memory of their captivity, as old grave-inscriptions 
testify. 

Thus these tombs reveal new facts and open up a wide 
field of discussion to Hebraists and antiquarians. But some 
doubt their authenticity. Without impeaching the credit 
or veracity of the Firkowitschs, which is safe enough,—not 
denying that the graves were found in the places indicated 
by the discoverer, that he brought the stones from the Crimes 
and made accurate copies of inscriptions on slabs which he 
did not remove to St. Petersburg—some believe that the 
inscriptions are not so old as they represent. And it must 
be confessed that several points about them raise suspicion. 
We shall mention the most apparent. 

1. One Moses of the year 30 A.D., and one Joseph of 
369 A.D., have the title Rabbi given to them. Such a title 
could not have been in use so early, according to Zunz, 
Steinschneider and others. Why Rabbi could not have 
been employed as an honorary title in the first century, we 
are unable to see. It is simple and suitable, corresponding 
to the language employed on the oldest grave-stones. Later 
epitaphs, especially from the ninth century and onwards, 
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deal in praises of the deceased, have artificial expedients to 
designate the time of death, employ rhyme, &c. &c.; but 
that does not militate against the sparing use of simple titles 
of respect at an earlier date. If in the year 670, as we 
learn from No. 10, one Severgelin is honoured with the 
title 7, /ady, and in 687, 397, “the pious,” is applied to 
one Toctamish, why is it thought remarkable that Joseph 
and his father are termed Rabbi in 369? We confess that 
no weight attaches to this objection to the age of the in- 
scriptions before us in our view, though Zunz and Graetz 
think otherwise. The latter scholar asserts too positively 
that Rabbi was not used till after the destruction of the 
second temple; and consequently its appearance in the 
Gospels is an anachronism.* This is a bold statement, 
which the inscriptions overturn. Geiger, no mean judge, 
allows that the title may belong to the first century.-F He 
attributes as little importance to it as we do ourselves. 

2. Eulogies appear in these inscriptions which are not 
easily explained. So usual are certain formulas that they 
are abbreviated, as if they had been long current and were 
understood at once. They occur on very old graves. Thus 
we find 5 = }797293 so early as A.D. 6 and 305; Ad}, 
“may his soul rest in bliss,” pon DOD WH, as early as 
262 and 369, though otherwise unknown till the twelfth 
century ; and pysp%s, “ may he go into peace, (and) rest on his 
bed,” \2>we Sy mi Yow NID, which occurs first in Tr. 
Ketuboth, f 104a, and in Pirke R. Elieser, cap. 34; in 
A.D. 179. Yet all these phrases may be accounted for 
without any just suspicion that they betray the non-authen- 
ticity of the inscriptions of which they form a part. If 
they became current at a later period, they may have been 
employed earlier. The stone-mason may have abridged them 
to save space. Be this as it may, one formula, which is 
also an abbreviation, scarcely admits of satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is in inscriptions of the years 640, 670, 92, a>mwN, 
ie, 29D by Sum masw Sym—<“ may a bed of dew rise 
upon his (or their) resting-place.” This formula bears some 
likeness to Exodus xvi. 14, but it has not the least reference 
there to death and the resurrection. Though it occurs so 


* Geschichte der Juden, Vol. IV. p. 500. 
+ Jiidische Zeitschrift, Vol. IV. p. 227. 
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early, it does not appear till the time of the Karaite Hadasi 
in the middle of the twelfth century, after whom it is often 
used.* The question is, how did it get into the literature 
of these Crimean Jews so soon as the first century, or even 
before? Did they bring it from their native country? That 
is altogether unlikely. Did they originate it? Probably 
not. 

No. 1, belonging to the year 6 A.D., excites great sus- 
picion, not merely on account of the eulogy, “may his rest 
be Eden,” which does not occur till the time of Saadia in 
its application to the departed, but because of the words 
that follow, SS=w* Ay Ww Ay, “at the time of the salvation 
of Israel.” How can the date which follows, 702 of the 
Assyrian exile or A.D. 6, be the time of Israel’s salvation ? 
The Christian origin of the inscription does not harmonize 
with the mention of the Assyrian captivity, or with the 
year 6. It may be, as Geiger ingeniously suggests, that 
702 after the captivity, i.e., 3917 of the creation, arises from 
the belief of the Jews respecting the introduction of the 
Messianic age at the close of four thousand years, so that 
the last century of the three thousand might be called “the 
time of Israel’s deliverance.” But this is a conjecture which 
Chwolson rejects. 

No. 5, which has the abridgment 723237, “ may his soul be 
bound in the bundle of life,” DYNA WE2 MAM WH TN, 
and is dated 4108 from the creation (= A.D. 197), is also 
suspicious, since the eulogy is otherwise unknown till 
the twelfth century. It is true that it is used by the 
Karaites, and especially on the tombs of German Jews ; but 
the formula does not occur even in Hadasi, so that it is late. 

Down to the middle ages, the only eulogies met with are 
Vz, ie, awd 753, “remembered for good,” and py, ie, 
nibwr wy, “peace be upon him.” Early literature is 
silent respecting those found in these inscriptions. Yet 
that literature mentions many distinguished teachers and 
pious men, so that eulogies like those before us would have 
received a ready and natural application to them. Why 
then do they not occur? The fact that ancient Rabbinical 
literature ignores these phrases and formulas in relation to 








* See Zunz’s Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 361. 
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the deceased, and that eulogies are very unusual on grave- 
stones till the middle ages, militates against the authenticity 
of the present ones. 

To remove the suspicion attaching to these eulogies or 
pious wishes, Chwolson draws attention to the three found 
on the grave-stone of Tortosa belonging to the first (?) cen- 
tury, remarking besides that Hagadic elements and sayings 
found in the latest Midrashim appear in Jewish-Greek 
writers who lived at least 680 B.C. The Crimea, which 
was colonized by Greeks since the sixth or seventh century 
before Christ, was not isolated from other countries; it 
maintained an active intercourse with Asia Minor, where 
there were many Jewish churches that stood in connection 
with Judea. Hence he supposes that these eulogies were 
imported.* This answer hardly meets the case. If the 
eulogies in question came from Asia Minor or Judea, why 
have they disappeared from early Rabbinical literature, 
giving place to others of a simpler form? Do they not 
savour of a time posterior to Christ, rather than anterior to 
it, as they would seem to be from their abbreviations? 
Besides, the inscription on the tomb-stone at Tortosa is 
hardly older than the sixth century, as Renan supposes.+ 

3. Various proper names in these inscriptions are Turkish- 
tatar, such as 4712 (Rose), belonging to 197, PY7D to 179, 
wnNpID to 262, wor 262, poI79D 670. Were the Tatars 
already the dominant race, so that the Jews who settled 
among them adopted their names? That is improbable. 
The Jews are tenacious of old family names belonging 
to their domestic and social life. They are jealous of the 
intrusion of foreign elements into their sacred things. The 
early history of the Caucasus and Crimea is obscure. It 
is possible that the Turkish-tatar dominion may have been 
as extended and influential in the early centuries of the 
Christian era as these adopted names imply. Yet a strong 
suspicion must remain in the mind that it was not. If so, 
the prevalence of such names in Jewish families is inex- 
plicable. Chwolson asserts that the early use of these Tatar 
names, which afterwards fell into disuse, attests the authen- 
ticity of the inscriptions, because the celebrated craniologist, 
* See Geiger’s Zeitschrift, IV. p. 317. 

+ See Revue archeologique for 1860, IT. p. 345. 
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Von Baer of Petersburg, found five skulls in a Scythian 
grave, and on examining them found one completely Tataric 
in form, and very like the purest Tatar ones in Siberia. 
According to the same authority, Southern Russia contains 
a great number of similar skulls belonging to the fourth 
and fifth centuries B.C.* Notwithstanding the eminence of 
Von Baer in craniological science, we must be allowed to 
doubt his probable identification of one particular skull 
many centuries old with that of a Tatar king. The fact 
that the names Bachshi and Toctamish occur in an inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 262, implying that a race of Turkish-tatar 
origin had already settled in the Crimea in the second cen- 
tury, is doubtful ; and the essay of Kunik+ on the latter 
name tends to strengthen the doubt. Still, it is possible 
that Klaproth’s opinion may be incorrect, since many parts 
of history remain to be elucidated. It may be that Turkish 
tribes penetrated into the country before the fifth century, 
and Tatar ones before the thirteenth. Chwolson, with cha- 
racteristic ardour, firmly believes that both were there much 
earlier, and that there is nothing to prevent the belief 
that the Jews adopted their names. 

4. The appearance of chronostichs in these inscriptions 
is singular ; we mean the use of verses or parts of verses in 
the Bible, suitable to the relations of the departed or ex- 
pressive of a hope of eternal life, as a date. Thus we find 
in No. xiii. (of Chwolson) that the aged man departed on 
the night of the sabbath, and was buried on the 24th of Ab; 
after which come the words poy 55) AAAS Nd, “his 
eye was not dim,” taken from Deut. xxxiv. 7, specifying 
[4]566 of the creation. On another (No. xv.), we find, after 
the word year, Fiipd Bosh Apt, “and thy righteousness 
in the land of forgetfulness” (Psalin Ixxxviii. 13), the dotted 
terms including the date [4]658 after the creation. It may 
be that these chronostichs present nothing unaccountable 
or unexpected, because such inclination for Gematria is seen 
even in the Talmuds, in its incipient state; yet the ninth 
century seems an early period for it. The most striking 
abbreviation (No. xvi.) is upon the grave of a lady where 
the year of the creation, 4676, is indicated by 4§ BY Sp, 


* See Geiger’s Zeitschrift, III. p. 297. 


+ In the Melanges Asiatiques, tom. v. p. 147, &c. 
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taken from Job xiv. 1, the 4) standing for 129 yaw. Perhaps 
the space available was not sufficient for the entire words, 
so that the stone-cutter was obliged to shorten them. 

5. The voice of geology respecting the grave-stones in 
question, ought to be weighty. And it has spoken in the 
person of Goebel of St. Petersburg.* Does the condition of 
the stones and their inscriptions agree with the supposed 
duration of the latter for the space of sixteen to eighteen 
hundred years? The conclusions of Goebel are hesitating and 
uncertain. The slabs are of chalk formation. They were dug 
out of the earth, for the most part. According to Goebel, they 
must have been in very favourable circumstances as respects 
water, air, light and soil, so as to hinder chemical action 
from making great changes in them. He even conjectures 
that some of them may have been in a vault or beneath 
other stones. On the whole, a sceptical undertone appears 
in his cautiously worded sentences. Slabs of stone bearing 
inscriptions 1800 years old, inscriptions still legible, exposed 
to the united influences of damp, free air, light and rain, 
are very rare things. Mineralogy has not yet said whether 
this be possible. One assumption might harmonize all ; 
viz. that the stones and their inscriptions were carefully 
renewed centuries ago, after their predecessors were worn 
out. The memory of pious descendants preserved the rest- 
ing-places of the deceased. The names of distinguished 
persons, male and female, in a bygone period, were deemed 
worthy of constant record. Hence new stones were got; and 
new letters, faithfully imitating the old, were carved upon 
them. In this way, the decaying action of the atmosphere 
and the soil were successfully resisted. Such a solution 
suggests itself. If it were asked, why did the Jewish remnant 
in Tschufutkaleh allow the stones to be removed, contrary 
to the loyalty of their fathers? the only reply that could be 
offered is drawn from the depressing influence of poverty 
and diminishing numbers. Centuries of increasing misery 
told upon the spirit of the people, crushing out the lin- 
gering attachment to the monuments of their ancestors. 
Adverse circumstances are capable of extinguishing ardent 
memories. Traditional loyalty grows feebler with the lapse 
of time, unless exciting events invest it with fresh strength. 


* See Melanges Asiatiques, tom. v. p. 128, &e. 
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But all this is improbable. The stones and their inscriptions 
seem to be original. We must not assume that they are 
copies, since all other circumstances, except their alleged 
antiquity, forbid the idea. 

6. It is argued by Rapoport * that the era of the creation 
does not occur till a comparatively recent period, when 
Sabtai Donolo of the tenth century first employed it. This 
opinion was somewhat modified by discovering that Samuel 
the Little of the ninth century uses it. The era of the 
Seleucid was certainly the usual one throughout Asia, 
both among the Jews and Gentiles ; but it is by no means 
certain that the Palestinian Jews had none other before the 
tenth century. It is probable they used that of the creation, 
as Chwolson has shewn, in opposition to Rapoport. Very 
little weight attaches to this objection, which the learned 

fabbanist has made to the antiquity of the inscriptions we 

have been considering ; though Neubauer repeats the opi- 
nion.t It is sufficient to refer the reader to the reply of 
Chwolson. 

The history of the Karaites, among whom these tomb in- 
scriptions were found, would be interesting, if authentic 
records of it existed. But these are scanty and uncertain. 
The materials given by Pinsker, and from him by Fiirst, 
need to be sifted. The relation of the sect to the Sadducees 
should be first investigated. That they are the proper 
descendants and representatives of that aristocratic class, 
as Geiger argues, is not yet proved, for the Sadducees were 
priestly, the Karaites are not. It is true that the Karaite doc- 
trine approaches Sadduceeism ; but we know that the father 
of Karaism made use of Sadducean interpretations. About 
the time of Isaac Sangari (i.e. the eighth century), Anan, 
the proper founder of the Karaites, lived, respecting whose 
life and works the accounts are meagre. The system he 
established may be looked upon as the completion and de- 
velopment of Sadduceeism. Under his master-hand, the op- 
position to Rabbanism, long existing among different parties 
and small sects, assumed compactness. Anan’s followers exer- 
cised an important influence for centuries over the Jews of 
the Crimea and other countries. Setting themselves firmly 
* Kerem-chemed, Vol. V. 


+ See his Premier Rapport in the Jcurnal Asiatique for 1864, Vol. I. p. 535. 
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against tradition, and adhering to the written word alone, 
they made the breach wide between themselves and the 
Mishnaites, Talmudists, Saboreans and Gaons, who inter- 
preted the law by precepts external to itself. Karaites, as 
they were subsequently styled, i.e. Bible-readers by profes- 
sion, they rejected the Talmud, with its multiplied prescrip- 
tions, adhering to the simple text without Rabbinical en- 
cumbrances. 

The researches of Firkowitsch confirm the Jewish accounts 
of the conversion to Judaism of one of the Chazar kings, 
called Boulan, with a great part of his subjects; so that 
the sarcasms of the younger Buxtorf, Barattier and Basnage, 
are proved to be groundless. Thanks to the investigations 
of several writers who have gone to Arabic sources, such 
as Fraehn and dOhsson, as well as to the Karaite veteran, 
Firkowitsch, we know that Judaism was the prevailing 
religion of Chazaria from the middle of the eighth century 
till the end of the tenth. The laws of the Chazars pro- 
claimed full liberty of conscience. According to Arab 
authors, Jews, Christians and Mussulmans lived peacefully 
together; and even Pagans were tolerated. Though the 
prime minister of the king was a Jew, six other ministers, 
two Jews, two Christians and two Mussulmans were asso- 
ciated with him in the government. When the Chazar 
monarchy was destroyed about the year 1000, the remains 
of the people were driven westward, and settled on the 
shores of the Black Sea. It is highly probable that a 
remnant of the Chazars still exists among the Karaites of 
the Crimea, since the physiognomy, costume and language 
of the latter reveal a Tatar origin. This opinion is also 
countenanced by the fact that in Tschufutkaleh, the Jews 
are now divided into two communities, one of which is 
called that of the Chazars. 

The tenth century was their most flourishing time, after 
which they gradually declined, succumbing to the superior 
influence of Rabbanism. Though they found favour among 
the Chazars, they were not equally protected by others ; 
their strongholds were invaded, and they were compelled to 
change their abode. It is singular to find how they have 
preserved the memory of three celebrated teachers, as though 
they had belonged to the sect, whereas they were Rabbinical 
missionaries from Jerusalem, who came into the Crimea in 
VOL. V. 2 L 
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957, punctuated Bible MSS. there, and spread their doctrine 
in Kertsh, Onchat, Solchat and Kaffa, where they converted 
200 families. The names of these propagandists, as we 
learn from the epigraphs of MSS., were Ephraim, Elisha 
and Chanukah. It was doubtless through ignorance that 
the memory of these three instructors was perpetuated by 
the descendants of those whom they taught. Looking upon 
them as Karaites, they were commemorated and praised in 
epigraphs of MSS., numbered 53, 54, 55, 57, 67, 70, all 
dated in the tenth century. The effect of their labours is 
visible in the epigraph No. 87, belonging to A.D. 1038, 
which has “81 years after our acceptance of the Rabbinical 
doctrine here in Kaffa.” About a century after this inroad 
on Karaism, appeared Saadia, the ablest opponent of the 
system. At the present day the Karaites speak a Tatar dia- 
lect, which they write in Hebrew characters. In this dialect 
they possess hymns and versions of the Bible, printed about 
forty years ago at Eupatoria. 

The Karaite body is small, and its historical importance 
belongs to bygone ages. Rabbanism has triumphed. It is 
a good thing to hold fast by the letter of the Bible; but 
unless it be done moderately, progress is hindered. Philo- 
sophy tends to supersede the letter by substituting the 
spirit. To reject tradition is all but impossible; and it is 
surely unwise to disregard the knowledge and truth it may 
embody. The traditions of Pharisaism have often tended 
to free inquiry ; the rigid literalism of Karaism has stifled 
it. The danger is, to teach for doctrines the commandments 
of men, instead of using the interpretations of the Jearned 
to discover the meaning and spirit of the written word. 
But it is not our intention to enter into the history of the 
Karaites, which has yet to be written. Pinsker,* Fiirst,+ 
Graetzt and Neubauer,§ have made contributions towards 
it. Some abler hand, capable of separating the fictitious 
from the true, will correct their mistakes, applying the 
principles of historical criticism to the subject, after the 
manner of Niebuhr. Neither can we discuss the cognate 


* Likute Kadmonioth, 1860. 

+ Geschichte des Karierthums, in Two Parts, 1862 and 1865. 

+ Geschichte der Juden, Vol. V. 

§ Beitriige und Dokumente zur Geschichte des Karaerthums und der 
Kariiischen Literatur, 1$60. 
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subject of Karaite MSS.; a few general observations on the 
oldest Biblical copies must suffice. 

The Firkowitsch collection contains many codices whose 
interest is inferior only to that of the tomb-inscriptions. 
The age of several Pentateuch rolls goes up higher than any 
codex known before. One (No. 6), containing the book of 
Deuteronomy, on parchment, written without tagin, belongs 
to 489, as is inferred from the two eras given, that of the 
creation and of the Samaritan exile. No. 8 belongs to 639, 
Le. 1335 of the exile. This copy is also on parchment, and 
has the tagin. But these are different from the tagin on 
Rabbinical rolls ; for whereas the latter are only put on the 
letters $ 2% 3 © Y W, and consist of three strokes, the former 
are placed on other letters, and consist of either three strokes 
or of one. In the dedication of No. 8, the synagogue of 
Tschufutkaleh is mentioned as possessing it. No. 9 bears 
the date of 1460 after the exile, ie. 764 A.D. This copy 
is on parchment without tagin, and has many corrections 
between the lines. No. 13 is dedicated by Otho, daughter 
of Aaron the Chazarian, 4541 of the creation, i.e. A.D. 781. 
No. 14, belonging to 789, is signed by David, son of Isaac 
Sangari. No. 15, belonging to a congregation at Kaffa, 
dated 788, like No. 14, has many corrections, and no tagin. 
The letters of No. 2, which is on leather, have tagin on the 
first three columns, the fourth column has but few, and the 
rest have none. The epigraph belonging to this copy is 
long and historically interesting. It bears the date 1501 of 
our exile, 4565 of the creation, i.e. 805 A.D.* 

The fact of epigraphs at the commencement or end of 
synagogue rolls is one before unknown. It does not, how- 
ever, supply a valid argument against the authenticity of 
the documents. Ante-Talmudic and Karaite Jews cannot 
be fairly judged by Rabbanite rules ; for what is rigorously 
forbidden in the one case, may have been allowed in the 
other. These MSS. violate in many particulars the pre- 
scriptions of the Talmud. They are written carelessly and 
irregularly, with words and even sentences between the 
lines. Though there is more reason for doubting their 





* The originals are given by Neubauer in his Rapports faits 4 M. le Ministre 
de I’ Instruction Publique sur les manuscrits Hebreux de la collection Firkowitz. 
Journal Asiatique for 1865, tom. v. See also Chwolson’s Hebraische Grab- 
schriften, and Neubauer’s aus der Petersburger Bibliothek. 
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authenticity than that of the tomb inscriptions, they have 
not yet been proved spurious. Rapoport and Munk have 
uttered their suspicions, but nothing of weight is yet ad- 
vanced. In some respects they corroborate the antiquity 
of the tomb-inscriptions ; in others, they are confirmed by 
the latter. At present we incline to suppose them genuine. 
The supposition that they are forgeries is attended with so 
much improbability, that it is easier to admit their professed 
antiquity. 

It is desirable that photography should be applied to 
them, because few scholars have an opportunity of personal 
inspection or examination. They should also be collated 
with care. Chwolson and Neubauer have already done good 
service by their communications respecting them; the former 
may add to his meritorious labours by a full description of 
their texts. A Hebrew MS. of the fifth century is a rare 
thing, and the fact that it comes through Karaite hands 
enhances its value. We long to know the difference between 
the Rabbanite and Karaite texts ; for Pinner has not done 
much to shew it, though he was the first to make known to 
the learned world that system of vowels called the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian, which was probably older than the 
Masoretic. It was formed at least independently. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 





Il.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND WHO SHOULD 
STOP IN IT. 

Free Discussion of Religious Topics. By Samuel Hinds, 
D.D., late Bishop of Norwich. Longmans. 1868. 

The Voluntary Principle. By Rev. L. H. Davies, in Essays 
on Church Policy. Macmillan. 1868. 

Conformity from a Nonconformist Point of View. By Rev. 
Charles Beard, in Theological Review, X XT. 

Obligations of Conformity in the Church of England. By 
Presbyter Anglicanus, in Theological Review, XXITL. 
It is a painful reflection that our official teachers of reli- 

gion are at this moment in a position morally intricate, if 
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not equivocal, in pretty nearly the same proportion in which 
they happen to be mentally enlightened. Omitting the 
inconsiderable number of Unitarians, the clergy both of the 
National and of the Orthodox Dissenting Churches are all 
walking onward, some slowly, some exceedingly swiftly, 
into the jaws of a veritable conscience-trap. Long ago was 
that trap innocently set for their feet by the founders of 
those churches, who laid down laws and creeds as binding 
for ever, in a world where nothing is fixed but all things 
in a state of growth and change; so that the law or creed, 
for the very reason that it was fit for one age, cannot pos- 
sibly be fit for another three centuries later. Some are 
trying to stretch, and some to break, the rigid bounds ; and 
many think to find escape at points where no bounds happen 
to exist, because their use at such points was never foreseen. 
But none are thoroughly loose from the net. Bishop Hinds, 
in the remarkable pamphlet at the head of our review, has 
boldly maintained the paradox that for the clergy of the 
National Church no such rigid limits exist, and that the 
formularies of the Church leave freedom of religious discus- 
sion alike to clergy and laity. Many a passage which 
he has quoted will surprise those who have noted only 
the practical working of the system, and will heighten 
their admiration for the great-souled Fathers of the English 
Reformation. But whatever latitude of discussion those 
Fathers meant to leaye us, the fact is hardly to be ques- 
tioned that the Church has long been, like its own noble 
but faulty Bible, a stereotyped volume without correction 
or amendment. Historically we can trace that both in the 
National and Nonconformist Churches the essential notion 
of a Progressive Theology was unthought of. Every article 
was to be believed, every ceremony to be uniformly ob- 
served, “for ever ;” nor was the conception of an elastic 
constitution, a modifiable Table of Articles, a Liturgy to be 
used at discretion, so much as named at that epoch. That 
Protestants might freely discuss every dogma, it is possible 
(as Bishop Hinds has shewn) éhat the great Reformers 
would liberally concede. Considering what they had allowed 
themselves in that way, they could hardly do less. But 
that all discussion should and must end in the acceptance of 
orthodoxy, they would have been equally sure. The stan- 
dard of the Roman Church’s authority had been changed for 
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that of the Bible, but it was none the less fixed and rigid 
on that account. Had any dreamer suggested to them that 
in ages to come a whole new world of knowledge would 
have been called into existence “to redress the balance of 
the old,” they would have sternly asked, “Can Truth vary 
with Time? And have we not got the Truth whole and 
perfect within the lids of the Bible? Saith not St. John, 
He that would add to the words of this book or take away 
from them, God shall take his part out of the book of 
life?” In religion, as in politics, the idea of organic growth 
and development of institutions, of “freedom slowly broad- 
ening down,” and Truth shining more and more into the 
perfect day, was as yet unknown. It is an anachronism to 
talk as if the Protestant Fathers either intended to sanction 
or to forbid it. Their age had simply no such notion at 
all; and when they themselves made the largest step for- 
ward which the human race ever accomplished, they ima- 
gined, and boasted, that they had simply turned back the 
clock of time by fourteen hundred years; and that they 
stood precisely at the same point as Polycarp and Ignatius. 

The consequence of inheriting our churches in an age of 
progress, from men who founded them without any previ- 
sion of progress, has been inevitably the difficulty in which 
we find ourselves to-day. The trees must burst their iron 
rings or die. Had they been the dead wooden masts of 
ships, as they were supposed to be, the rings would have 
strengthened them. 

The difficulties of the case are numberless. There is, 
first, the large and general question of the constitution 
of the churches ; whether they should be so re-constructed 
as to permit of future development of doctrine, and (if 
this be admitted) whether we ought to strive for such 
reform specially in the State Church as would make it 
a truly national and comprehensive Church; or, on the 
other hand, acquiesce complacently in the prophecy of Dr. 
Pusey (Times, Aug. 22) that “the days of Establishments 
are numbered.” And if.we succeed in disentangling this 
question, and conclude in favour of, or against, a State 
Church, there will remain for us further to solve a whole 
series of subordinate problems regarding the private duty 
of conformity of the clergy and laity, members either of the 
State or any other Church. For let it not be imagined for 
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a moment that there is an end of the question of Con- 
formity if we can make an end or a complete Reforin of 
the National Church. Every Church, be it State Church or 
Free Church, must have some doctrines to teach, some 
terms, however wide, of membership. Lord Amberley’s pro- 
posals (in the Fortnightly Review), the widest yet suggested, 
did not practically go further than to make each congrega- 
tion an independent Church endowed by the State. A con- 
gregation cannot in fact exist for any purpose of spiritual 
utility unless its members have some leading ideas in 
common ; unless they are in the main agreed as to Whom 
they are to pray to and what they are to pray for. Worship 
in which so much as this is not agreed upon is obviously a 
mere charitable, or else hypocritical, concession of one mem- 
ber to another, and not a real thing at all. The minimum com- 
munity of opinion needful to community of worship, may, 
or may not, be called a Creed, or take the form of a Symbol 
or of Articles. When it takes those forms it is crystallized 
for generations, and cannot be enlarged without violence. 
When it is merely a tacitly understood unanimity, as among 
Unitarians, it is elastic ; and capable of natural expansion 
year after year. But still it remains that at any given time 
each congregation, in as far as it is truly a body of wor- 
shippers, must be a body having certain opinions in common, 
—in other words, having a common creed. There is a strong 
reaction of our day against dogmatism, a reaction partly 
arising from the prevailing haze which is spreading over 
faith, and partly from an increased sense of the infinite 
value of Love, as compared to Knowledge. We are prone 
to under-estimate creeds, almost as much as our fathers 
were addicted to over-estimating them. But it must for 
ever remain, as we have said above, that fellow-worshippers 
must to a certain extent be fellow-believers. Nay, more. 
Men who love God deeply, can hardly fail to have a strong 
sense of the importance of that view of God’s character 
through which they have seen Him and learned to love 
Him. Such a sense will not make them persecutors, as 
did the old threats of damnation as a penalty for mistaken 
belief; neither will it make them undervalue or ignore the 
genuine piety of those who, with different views of Him, yet 
love the same God. But it will inevitably make them firm 
in the maintenance of their own peculiar faith, and eager 
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to make others partake its happiness. It is quite impos- 
sible for a really religious man to go about saying, after the 
Chinese fashion of courtesy, “ Mine is the poor and foolish 
religion of Lao-tsze, and yours is the sublime religion of 
Confutzee ; but opinions are of no consequence.” 

What, then, in the disruptions and dislocations of all the 
strata of thought which are taking place in our era, is the 
duty of the teachers and the taught in each congregation ? 
For the teachers, in the first place; when they find them- 
selves entering that trap of which we have spoken; when 
they discover that they are (where they always ought to 
be) in advance of their flocks in theological progress, and 
arrive at the conviction that certain orthodox doctrines, 
hitherto taught in their churches, are incompatible with 
some new results of criticism or discoveries of science, or 
with more enlarged conceptions of the moral or material 
universe? Let it be borne in mind that such conviction on 
the part of a student of theology is not an accidental or 
unnatural thing, but the simple, bealthful process of growth 
of the individual soul, and through it of the community ; 
a process which has actually been going on in all ages, only 
more slowly, and therefore less perceptibly, than in this 
age par excellence of criticism and scientific discovery. Let 
this be borne in mind, and then let us judge how difficult 
to determine is the duty of the clergy to whom such con- 
victions have come. Are they to go on preaching the old 
doctrines after they have ceased to believe them? Or are 
they to cease to preach them and expose their fallacy, and 
leave it to the law or to their congregations to turn them 
out of their pulpits? Or, lastly, are they all to quit their 
respective churches and let themselves drop, step by step, 
as they lose hold of one dogma after another, through all 
the grades of heresy, wherever they can find footing for a 
moment in some liberal congregation, or are compelled at 
last to swing alone amid the shadows of the abyss of mental 
solitude? Whichever of these three courses be aceepted as 
the true one for a conscientious man who finds himself 
dliverge from the fundamental doctrines of his Church, he 
has yet to determine which are the doctrines whose rejection 
is a sufficiently important step to make either course im- 
perative. Obviously, a man is not called upon to quit his 
Church because his criticism stumbles at the Epistle of 
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Jude, or because he hesitates to believe the narrative of 
Balaam. But between these mignon heresies and a con- 
firmed disbelief in the whole miraculous element in the 
Bible and the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, 
there lie infinitely graduated shades of doubt, darkening into 
total denial of every article of the creed. Is a man to stop 
and say, “Ah! it was a very little matter to reject Jude; 
but now that I doubt the authenticity of Genesis, I cannot 
stay in my pulpit.”. Or: “I could fairly keep my doubts 
about Bal: iain to myself, but what am I to do about Christ’s 
Ascension?’ Very recently the Spectator newspaper laid 
it down that Bishop Hinds has “ gone too far” in the excel- 
lent pamphlet at the head of our paper, inasmuch as he 
leaves it open to a clergyman to question every doctrine ; 
whereas, in the opinion of the critic, the belief in God and 
in the Incarnation of Christ constitute the very minimum 
of faith for a Christian minister. But, as Mr. Voysey has 
retorted, Who is it that has settled the point that belief in 
Christ is a necessary article ot faith, and belief in the Holy 
Ghost unnecessary? All the old creed-framers of Christen- 
dom make the latter belief quite as imperatively “ necessary 
to salvation as the former.”* It is in fact merely to make 
a new creed to determine which articles of the old may be 
abandoned. 

Then, again, if we should attain some conclusion as to 
clerical duty, how shall we resolve about the laity? Is it 
right for a layman to attend every Sunday at a church 
where he virtually gives his countenance—makes act of 
presence, a8 a Frenchman would say—to services which in 
his opinion are erroneous, if not idolatrous ; where he bows 
at creeds which he disbelieves, and kneels at prayers wherein 
God is invoked to change the weather and stop the rinder- 
pest, and do a dozen other things he is quite sure God never 
does for the asking? Or ought he to stop at home and 





* The answer of the Spectator to Mr. Voysey was, ‘‘ That in one case (that 
of the Holy Ghost) the priest and people alike consent to read the statement 
as non-essential, and in the other (that of Christ) they do not.” But it is not 
at all certain that the statement about the Holy Ghost appears non-essential to 
any Trinitarian congregation. There are, on the contrary, reasons for believing 
that among the most enlightened classes it is precisely in God as the Holy 
Ghost, the ‘‘ Holy Spirit throned within us,” that they have the firmest faith. 
On the other hand, if such an article can fall out of the Christian creed 
silently and unnoticed, who is to say what other article may not follow it? 
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give up public worship? Or, again, ought he to pick out 
the chapel, within reach of his walk or his drive, wherein 
the doctrines set forth are nearest to those he himself enter- 
tains? Suppose at the first church, with its incredible 
creeds and impracticable prayers, he hears music which 
raises hiin into a region of higher feeling than he can other- 
wise attain, and listens to a sermon so true to his moral 
sense that he goes from it inspired always with new energy 
for duty? And suppose by staying at home, and abandoning 
all public worship, he finds his thoughts less and less turn 
to religious matters, his private devotions dwindle and col- 
lapse, and the Sunday, instead of invigorating his nature, 
like a day spent in the highlands of the soul, becomes a 
mere interruption of his secular interests, while in another 
sense from that. of the poet, 


“ The individual withers, and the world is more and more” ? 


And suppose, in the chapel where he finds congenial doc- 
trines, he also finds music which exasperates his ear; and 
a discourse which exercises his critical faculty and leaves 
his conscience untouched ; and prayers only a few degrees 
less removed than the old ones in substance from what he 
deems truth, and infinitely further removed in form from 
those whose antique grandeur give them still a hold on his 
feelings? And lastly, suppose all these questions compli- 
cated by the fact that the man is husband, father, master 
of a household ? 

To contemplate such a confused tangle of moral problems 
is at least serviceable in one way. It can hardly fail to 
teach us toleration for those who answer any or all of them 
differently from ourselves. Whatever conclusion we reach, 
it is hardly possible but that many honest and intelligent 
persons will arrive at an opposite one. To distinguish our 
own duty, knowing our own mental position and spiritual 
wants, is as much as we can hope to do. To dogmatize 
about the duty of others, and “deal damnation round the 
land” against those who see their duty in another light, is 
simple insolence. Even in the public matter of the rightful 
conduct of the free-thinking clergy, we need not only to be 
just to them, but to supplement our justice to them by 
equal justice to their conservative opponents. Where so 
much obscurity prevails, it were idle to expect that each 
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man’s sympathy with the views attacked or the views de- 
fended should not bias his judgment. The morality of the 
case is of course the same from whichever side we regard 
it; but it is almost as difficult for the orthodox to acquit 
Colenso for holding his place, as for the heterodox to con- 
demn him. 

Another use also we may make of the observation of this 
moral web which is spreading over all our souls ; namely, 
that its existence is a frightful evil for the whole nation, and 
to be abolished with all possible haste. The present state of 
things is as mischievous to the single-mindedness of both 
clergy and laity as can well be imagined ; and we are almost 
tempted to desire that the whole ecclesiastical machinery 
of the country should come to a dead-lock, so that an end 
may be made of it before the notion of old-fashioned theo- 
logical honesty be forgotten amongst us. No nation was 
perhaps ever so little addicted to casuistry and sophistry 
as ours. Our minds seem always to fight with clubs, com- 
pared to the keen blades of a Greek’s or a Hindoo's, an 
Italian’s or a Frenchman’s intellect. Our “Right” has hitherto 
meaut a straight line, aud not a curve with recondite geo- 
metric qualities ; and our Truth has meant something which 
(like our proper Apostle St. Thomas) we have not only 
touched, but thrust our hands into. But if we go on for 
twenty years more registering ourselves, each under a name 
which was intended to stand for an opinion, but which we 
intend should only stand for a sentiment, a social or politi- 
cal affiliation, or a badge of esthetic taste, then the conse- 
quence may very well be the rise of a respectable school of 
English Sophists, and a general practice of treating religious 
faith as a wholly unreal thing, about which a little more or 
less of sincerity can be of no moral importance. 

Let us make one frank effort to cut a path through the 
jungle. First, for the question of State Church and Volun- 
taryism ; and after it, for that of the personal duty of Con- 
formity or Nonconformity. Ought the lovers of truth 
amongst us to band their energies to pull down the State 
Church, or to seek what may be done, whether from within 
or without, to reform and enlarge it? In the abstract, ought 
a National Church to be more favourable to freedom, and 
consequently to truth, than the Church of a sect? and, if 
this be answered in the affirmative, is our State Church so 
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favourable at this moment? or is there reasonable hope of 
making it so by the united efforts of the friends of truth 
and freedom? On the answer to these questions obviously 
depend both the general policy of liberal thinkers, and then 
to a considerable degree the personal duty of Conformity 
in the clergy and laity of the Church, whether they should 
quit the falling house, or do their best (so far as their 
honesty permits) to stop in it and repair its breaches and 
widen its doors. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of a National 
Church, and yet it is to be feared that the greater number 
of Dissenters still look on that of England as nothing but 
a Dominant Sect, a body of believers in certain doctrines 
who happen to have been numerous and powerful enough 
at an important crisis of our history to outvote all other 
sects, and to monopolize the edifices, revenues and dignities 
lost by the Catholic Church in the land. Now, surely, 
whatever else the Church of England may be, it cannot 
justly be thus described ; at all events, since Dissenters of 
every denomination, and even Jews, have been given the 
full rights of Englishmen, and as such have their share in 
the government of both State and Church? Whatever party 
struggles attended its foundation; whatever insolent assump- 
tion of exclusive truth ofdoctrine, or of sacramental privileges 
some of its living members idly put forth in its behalf; 
whatever amount, in short, of worldliness, corruption and 
errors of all sorts, must be laid at the door of the Church 
of England, it still is not, and cannot be, a mere Dominant 
Sect. Its theory and its practice are both quite different 
from such a thing. Its claim to be “ National” is no fiction. 
Its relation to the State is not accidental and arbitrary, but 
natural and organic. Lord Houghton’s famous phrase, “¢ 
Branch of the Civil Service,” applies to it so far truly that 
as a branch lives by the sap of the stem, so the national life 
of England passes into every vein and fibre of the Church. 
We have no caste of priesthood, no celibacy of clergy, no 
separaté seminaries where theology and casuistry are taught 
and priestly minds moulded in early youth. As our clergy 
rise in their professional rank, they do not become more 
exclusively ecclesiastic, but widen the sphere of their secular 
influence, till they take their seats beside ex-Chancellors 
and ex-Generals, and give their votes on every Bill which 
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passes through Parliament. And, on the other side, from 
whence do they look for such promotion? From neither 
Eastern or Western Pope or Patriarch, but from the Min- 
ister of the day, the man who commands a majority in the 
House of Commons. Even the pyramidal form which the 
national genius has given to our political edifice, has been— 
not copied—but spontaneously assumed, by the Church, 
which, like it, is neither a despotism, an oligarchy or a 
democracy, but a mixture of all three ; and with an apex of 
royalty coincident with the crowned head of the State. It 
is, in truth, the State in its Religious Capacity, as the Army 
is the State in its Military Capacity ; and while we may 
respect and be grateful alike to the Volunteers of the Chapel 
and the Camp, and admit them both to be supplementary 
forces with which neither Church nor Army could safely dis- 
pense, yet to the National Establishments we must look as 
to the disciplined and thoroughly organized forces on which 
as a nation we have a right to rely. Our State may not be 
an ideal Republic or Utopia ; but, after all, its organs are our 
organs more completely perhaps than the organs of any 
State in Europe are those of the French or German or 
Prussian nations. In as far as we are English men and 
women, the Church of England is ow Church, whether we 
believe its doctrines or renounce them ; and the question of 
disestablishing it and reducing it to a sect, is not that of 
humbling a rival body and bringing it to the level of our 
own, but of abandoning our share in a magnificent national 
institution, and relinquishing all hope of ever making both 
Church and State such a joint edifice of national virtue and 
prosperity as we would have them. 

Of course, when all is said, it is still possible that the 
Church ought to be destroyed. It may be proved that it 
imposes such fetters on mental freedom, and inculeates 
doctrines so false and mischievous, that as no immediate 
reform can be hoped for, there remains nothing for a man 
who loves his country but to seek to overthrow it as quickly 
as possible. Many an honest Dissenter may think that this 
is the state of the case, even while he accepts the duty of 
destruction as he would that of breaking up for driftwood 
some grand old ship on whose building the nation’s treasure 
was lavished, and on whose deck a thousand heroes have 
died. But it behoves him who holds this view, deeply to 
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ponder whether the disestablishment of the Church of En- 
gland would be an aid to mental freedom or a most grievous 
blow to it ; and whether the doctrines it has hitherto taught 
would not be taught after its fall with tenfold activity and 
acrimony. It must not be forgotten that disestablishing such 
a Church is not annihilating it. It is merely converting it 
from a splendid National Institution over which men of all 
opinions have influence, into a portentously powerful and 
wealthy Sect, directed exclusively by men of its own creed ; 
and usually by the most energetic or bigoted among them. 
The thing is there; and so far from ceasing to exist, it will live 
and work after disestablishment, in all human probability, 
with keener energies, if with less wisdom and less dignity, 
than before. We may make the rich old wine undergo an 
acetous fermentation by changing it from a Church into a 
Sect, but we cannot diminish its volume by a drop. Then 
indeed we may at last really learn in England what a 
Dominant Sect may be ; a Sect with serried ranks of mem- 
bers ; and bishops no longer nominated by the Prime Min- 
ister of the State, but elected by the most busy and meddling 
of the clergy. Then we may see trials for heresy, not deter- 
mined by “ Her Majesty in Council,” but by such men as 
the “ Hildebrand of South Africa.” And while the liberal 
clergy will be driven out of the Church, or permitted no 
more to preach the sermons which we now may hear every 
Sunday from the pulpits of Westminster Abbey and White- 
hall, the laity will have lost all control over Church affairs, 
save that one power which is equally mischievous and un- 
dignified for the pastor and his flock, the direct power of 
the purse. 

But we are bound to look on the subject also from the 
Nonconformist side. And here an opposite view appears. 
How much dignity, far truer dignity than that of mitred 
bishop, belongs to the men who have refused to bear the 
golden fetters which might link them to the heavy machine 
of State, and have gone their way to pray and preach as God 
alone should guide them! How the ideal Church of faithful 
souls rises above the domain of Law into the domain of 
Love! How the conception of such a Church requires as 
its first condition the absolute freedom of each member to 
choose where and how, and with whom and from whom, he 
shall eat the bread of spiritual life! How real and strong 
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is seen to be the bond of brotherhood in these spontaneously 
chosen Churches, contrasted with the limp banding of fellow- 
members of the State Church, who are powerless to exclude 
from their most sacred rites the men they look upon as God’s 
enemies ! 

All this may justly be said for theoretical Voluntaryism. 
The honour due to the older and later Nonconformists who 
have quitted the Church for conscience’ sake, and because 
they found a worship purer to their feelings, truer to their 
intellects, than they could enjoy within its bounds,—that 
honour we can scarcely exaggerate. All the deeper is 
it, because so many of them have fully faced the fact that 
within the Church they might have taught almost all the 
truths they love so dearly, and taught them to thousands 
where they teach them now to tens. But if in past times 
Nonconformity was often an imperative obligation, if now it 
be imperative on all whose opinions stand in distinct oppo- 
sition to those of the Church, to whom her prayers are no 
prayers, and her doctrines a tissue of mistakes, yet we are 
not therefore required to put aside the general question 
between a State Church and Voluntaryism. It is not of 
doctrines, but of discipline, we are debating. Supposing 
the doctrines of the Church to be capable of indefinite 
expansion, are we then still to consider Voluntaryism a 
better and nobler system than that of a State Church? 

Truly, it appears to the writer that at the bottom of 
the common idea of Voluntaryism there lurks a complete 
fallacy. When we attempt to define such an ideal, and to 
unite in one Church perfect liberty of the individual and 
practical co-operation of the congregation, are we not endea- 
vouring to combine two incompatibles, to leap off our own 
shadows? A solitary worshipper may be as free as air. The 
moment he becomes an unit in a congregation, one of two 
things must happen—he must submit to the will of his 
fellow-members ; or he must submit to rules laid down by 
some larger body of which his congregation is itself an unit. 
The question is one not of Freedom as opposed to Govern- 
ment, but of Government by a small body as opposed to 
Government by a large body; of Government by a body 
of fellow-sectarians, as opposed to Government by fellow- 
countrymen. As Mr. Llewellyn Davies has admirably 
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summed it up in one weighty sentence*—“ The Congrega- 
tionalist enjoys the liberty which belongs to small Republics, 
namely, the unrestrained exercise of the power of the majo- 
rity in a small sphere. The Churchman enjoys the liberty 
of being controlled by no smaller power than the public 
action of a great Commonwealth.” In the State Church 
the liberty of the clergy as against the laity is better secured 
than by any voluntary system now at work ; and as a fact 
it is in that Church that Dr. Colenso and Mr. Voysey still 
preach, and it is out of the sect of the Independents that 
Dr. Davidson has been thrust. In the Voluntary Churches 
the liberty of the laity as against the clergy is best secured; 
that is (according to the popular idea of liberty), the power 
of the majority to enforce on the minority the adoption of 
its wishes. 

It is, after all, only a limited choice we possess between 
the modes in which church organization can exist. If we 
are not to go upon the Quaker plan (very possibly the best 
of all), and dispense with a clerical order altogether, we 
have but three conceivable modes of regulating such an 
order. It may be a self-regulating body, like the Church 
of Rome; and of all the evils thence arising, and the anti- 
national, anti-social passions and interests so generated, 





* Essays on Church Policy, p. 68. 

+ Dissenters sometimes reproach Churchmen with being in ‘‘ bondage to the 
State,” and ‘‘ yoke-fellows” with persons who differ from them in faith by all 
the degrees of latitude and longitude between the Bishops of Oxford and of 
Natal, the Deans of Carlisle and of Westminster. Looking in through the 
gilded bars at such a Happy Family, they are inclined to despise the dog who 
lies down peacefully beside the cat, and to jeer at the cat beneath whose very 
nose the mice (if beneficed) disport themselves at pleasure. But the Churchman 
to whom such reproaches are addressed by his Independent or Baptist friend, 
may rehearse to him, in reply, the veracious parable of the Yankee who 
upbraided an English traveller with the eccentricity of apparel of one of his 
countrymen abroad, *‘* Do you mean to tell me, Sir,” said he, ‘‘that that kind 
of thing can be done in England? Let me assure you, if it were attempted 
in New York, it would soon be put down. No, Sir! ours is a free country, 
Sir, thank God! and when anybody comes into it, we soon teach him he must 
dress as we do.” 

Freedom to do and think as we please, and freedom to compel other people 
to do and think as we please, are two delicate nuances of liberty, regarding 
which it appears many persons suffer from colour-blindness. The gentleman 
who, being asked whether he were the Independent minister, replied, ‘‘I wish 
I were! Iam only the minister of Independents ;” seems to have had a keen 
sense of the distinction between one kind of liberty and the other. 
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there is no need here to speak. Or if it be not a self- 
regulating caste of priesthood, it must be directed either 
by the whole nation or by a section of the nation. There 
is no other suggestion possible. And if we are thus driven 
to the dilemma between the whole nation and a section 
of the nation, there is at least a presumption that govern- 
ment by the whole will be more just and wise, larger in 
spirit and less liable to suffer from the influence of per- 
sonal and party interests, than government by a section of 
the nation. And that any individual should, on his own 
private account, consider himself more free when he votes 
about Church affairs as a sectary, than when he votes about 
them as a citizen, appears one of those delusions unac- 
countable save by reference to history and the past disa- 
bilities of Nonconformists. 

Surely, then, the balance of argument amounts to this: 
Putting the matter of doctrines aside, or supposing the doc- 
trines of the State and of Voluntary Churches to be hereafter 
rendered equally elastic and capable of absorbing the new 
truths of science, a National Church is per se preferable to 
a Sectarian Church, not merely as a fit national recognition 
of religion, nor even as a magnificent popular engine of 
instruction, but as the best obtainable safeguard of real Free- 
dom,—the Freedom by which the direct and narrow action 
of the people on the pastor can best be avoided, and by 
which the pastor is placed under the noblest and most liberal 
form of lay authority, the laws of a great State. 

But here is the cruz. Here opens the second and most 
difficult part of our subject. The State Church of England 
has yet to undergo any such process as shall render it capa- 
ble of growth. The miracle of making Aaron’s rod to bud 
and blossom has yet to be wrought. Who can say whether 
it will be accomplished at all? And meanwhile, what is the 
duty of those who must wait for such transformation before 
they can find any place for themselves under its shade ? 

What is the right conduct at this moment for those who 
may believe in the abstract that a State Church is prefer- 
able to Voluntaryism, but whose theological opinions diverge 
more or less considerably from those actually taught in the 
Church of England? First, can they hope to enlarge the 
Church so as to make room for themselves in it? Of course, 
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if this be possible, their course is clear. It is well known 
that this was the anticipation of Bishop Colenso on the 
publication of his “ Pentateuch.” He believed he saw signs 
that opinion was marching so fast, that an army of con- 
fessors to the new views would arise from all quarters of 
the kingdom ; and that, as in the Free Kirk movement in 
Scotland, the battle would be carried by a coup de main. 
In such a case, of course, there would have been a practical 
solution of the difficulty for all members of the Church 
before their position became embarrassing. A door would 
have been opened into a Reformed Church before they had 
brought the Unreformed about their ears. But, alas! though 
the Sampson of Natal has loosened one of its pillars, the 
old temple still stands firm, and the way into a new one 
has yet to be found. Of any unanimous action among the 
liberal clergy there is no sign at all. Liberals always carry 
on a guerilla sort of warfare like Garibaldians; dashing about 
the field, now discharging a volley from behind some (geo- 
logic) rock, now springing a mine right under some hitherto 
unassailed bulwark of the faith. Conservatives alone keep 
phalanx, and close their ranks pretty firmly in Jerusalem 
Chamber, with none but the valiant Dean of Westminster 
to wave aloft against them the standard of Liberalism. There 
is then, at all events for the present, no use in stopping to 
contemplate the beau ideal of a National Secession accom- 
plished on a great scale, and permitting the clergy not only 
to escape from their trap, but to break it for ever. The 
liberal clergyman who waits till such time as the decision 
of his proper course will be made for him by the progress 
of events, may chance to wait till, so far as he is concerned, 
all earthly duties are over. 

Putting aside the hope of any immediate change in the 
doctrinal bounds of the Church of England, the question 
lies simply at the door of every man who disbelieves any 
important portion of those doctrines—“ Ought I, if not 
already a member of the Church, to conform to it? Ought 
I, if already a member, to quit it?” 

The first question certainly cannot detain us long. To 
the man who is not already a member of the National 
Church, however highly he may think of her system, and 
however he may labour to reform and enlarge her by poli- 
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tical action, the profession of a formal adhesion to the 
Church as a member, is plainly forbidden by common 
honesty. Such an act can only bear the interpretation of 
an acceptance of the leading doctrines of the Church ; 
and when that acceptance is a lie, the public profession of 
conformity is nothing short of a solemn farce. The motives 
which lead to such outward conversions unaccompanied by 
inward convictions are of course numberless, and some of 
them are not blameworthy. The change from chapel to 
church may be made because a man finds his chapel too 
narrow for him, intellectually and morally ; because his 
taste is offended in the chapel and gratified in the church ; 
because he feels greater sympathy with his wife and his 
friends who belong to the church, than with his fellow- 
members of the chapel. All these motives not unnaturally 
lure a layman to make the transition for which the ever 
wide-open doors of the Church afford such facilities. But 
if the change of doctrine which the convert is supposed to 
accept be one of real religious import,—if it be, for example, 
the doctrine of the Trinity,—I see not how any man can be 
justified in making what all the world understands as a 
public profession of conversion to a doctrine which he con- 
tinues to think false and idolatrous. In earlier “ages of faith,” 
men would have gone to the stake sooner than have thus 
stultified their inner convictions and acted a falsehood before 
God. Is it the very fact that we have nothing to fear for 
clinging to the truth, that no penalty is attached to the 
holding of it, that has made us in our generation less care- 
ful of it, less punctilious of our spiritual honour, even as it 
is said men have grown less punctilious of their common 
veracity because duelling has ceased to be practised ? 
There is another form of such unconverted conversions, 
alas! common enough, but hardly worthy of ethical diseus- 
sion. They come from the temptation which seems to beset 
many Dissenters, not so much to enter the Church as to 
drop into it, like birds which have no strength to support 
themselves without a perch, and must needs obey the gravi- 
tation of the largest body in the vicinity. As they happen 
to live in England, they fall into the English Church, just 
as many English in Italy fall into the Church of Rome, 
and those who live in Mussia fall into that of Russia and 
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Greece. Last of all, and surely most blameable of all con- 
versions, are those too frequently made at a certain stage of 
social uprising, for the sake of obtaining better footing in 
the class among which the “convert” desires to be received. 
It is with a blush for human nature one talks of such 
things, remembering what Religion means in mortal life, 
and how strong and dear are the bonds which bind us to 
the altar of our own and our fathers’ faith. To break those 
bonds and change our Church at the plainest dictates of 
honesty, the highest behests of conscience, is, and ought to 
be, an agony. Yet men and women will sever them—for 
what? For some great definite lure of office, or rank, or 
wealth? Not even so; for the chance of being more cordially 
admitted into the houses of half-a-dozen neighbours ; of more 
easily dropping old friends and making new ones ; of being 
(when such social ambitions are closely defined) invited to 
the parties given by Mrs. A. and Lord B. and Lady C.! 
Could anything make such poor creatures recognize the true 
meaning of their acts, it would of course be to overhear the 
comments made on their “conversions” by those for whose 
society they thus “sell their souls for nought ;” and to dis- 
cover how the genuine respect felt for an honest Non- 
conformist, even by those fondest of referring to “Salem 
Chapel,” is exchanged for entire contempt for the turncoat 
whose adhesion to the “Church of the aristocracy,” is the 
most flagrant evidence he could offer of consummate vul- 
garity of soul. 

There are of course two sides to the question of the con- 
tinued conformity of those who are already members of the 
Church: the Public side and the Private. Both have been 
very ably discussed in recent numbers of this Review. 
Without presuming to offer a definite sentence on such a 
controversy, it may be permitted to one who, alas! has no 
Church wherein to find place, to draw together the leading 
threads of the argument, and make such observation thereon 
as may seem pertinent. 

By the Private side of the question of Conformity, we mean 
of course the personal honour, the probity and _ straight- 
forwardness, of each individual, whether he be clergyman 
or layman, in remaining in a Church from whose doctrines 
he widely dissents. The Public side of the question regards 
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what the individual is bound to do with due deference to 
the interests of the community, and (if he be a clergyman) 
with special reference to his responsible office. 

It is common, and perhaps useful, to discuss these two 
sides of the question apart; but before doing so, let us 
clearly recognize that there can be no contradiction between 
a public and a private duty in such a matter. It is impossi- 
ble that good for a community should come out of the base 
conduct of its members. Nobody's “usefulness” is half so 
useful as his simple honour and honesty. No truth of 
doctrine is secured by falsehood of life. The spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind is not advanced by their teachers becoming 
hypocrites, the better to instruct them in sincerity and all 
other virtues. If it be the private duty of a liberal clergy- 
man to come out of the Church, no public duty can, we 
will not say, weigh against such private duty, but exist 
at all in the face of it. This prefaced, we proceed to con- 
sider what such private duty may be. 

In the first place, we must take with us in our inquiry 
the fact that Conformity to a National Church and Con- 
formity to a Voluntary Church are not quite the same 
thing. As we remarked many pages back, all common 
worship pre-supposes some conformity, some concession of 
one worshipper to another. But important difference of doc- 
trine between one and another, or between minister and 
people, does not exactly mean the same thing, say, in the 
Church of England and in the Independent or Baptist 
Churches. And for this reason. The raison d’étre of a 
Sect is its specific doctrine. The raison détre of a National 
Church is not any specific doctrine, but the fact of its esta- 
blishment by the nation as a great State Institute of Reli- 
gion and Virtue. The National Church might have been 
made more Ritualistic than it actually is, under Laud, more 
Latitudinarian under Tillotson; and in the one case the 
authors of the Church and the World, and the other those 
of Essays and Reviews, might have felt under her roof 
more completely at home, and with freer room on one hand 
to exhibit ecclesiastical processions, and on the other to 


“carve about 
Free space for every human doubt.” 


But it would have been the National Church either way ; 
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whereas the Baptist Church would be quite another Church 
had its founders never embraced the doctrine of adult 
baptism, or built their edifice upon it. Should a Baptist 
minister arrive at the conclusion that adult baptism is a 
mistake, it is obvious that he has no longer any sufficient 
reason to remain a Baptist minister. All the hard things 
commonly said about “eating the bread of a Church and 
betraying it,” might fairly be addressed to hii if he persisted 
in keeping his place. His congregation before long would 
undoubtedly address him: “We paid you to teach and 
practise adult baptism. If you cannot teach and practise 
it conscientiously in future, you must relinquish your post 
and leave us.” But if a clergyman of the National Church 
arrive at the conviction that one of the Articles (let us say 
the VI.) is grossly erroneous, it is an open question whether 
he has not ample reason still to stop in the Church. To 
the man who challenges him with keeping his place while 
he can no longer fulfil all its conditions, he may respond : 
“Does the nation endow its clergy to teach truth; or only 
certain doctrines once supposed to be true, but now dis- 
proved by modern criticism? I hold that the animus of the 
party which has imposed my obligations (both of the old 
founders of my Church and of my fellow-countrymen now 
living) is the endowment, not of falschood, but of truth. 
When I teach what, to the best of my lights, is truth, I 
fulfil my obligation as I believe they understood it, and as 
I understood it in accepting Holy Orders. In any case, if 
this be not so, it is the Law which imposed my obligation 
which must determine its bounds. It is not to you, my 
parishioners, nor to you, my Bishop—to you, Dr. Pusey, or 
to you, Dr. Close—still less is it to you, the Editor of the 
Record, or to you, the Editor of the Guardian, that I am 
responsible for what I teach. Each of you ery all day long, 
‘The temple of the Lord, and of the land, are we!’ and 
would fain exclude all the others. But Tam not concerned 
to answer you in this matter. Ye are the people, and 
wisdom will die with you; but it is only that authority 
from which I took my office which can declare on what 
terms I hold it. I appeal to Cesar—Victoria in Council. 
If the law condemn me not, then can no private member 
of the Church, nor any Pan-Anglican Synod of the Church 
condemn me, because he, or it, happen to mislike my 
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doctrines. The measure of my legal obligation is (as Mr. 
Wilson says) the measure of my moral obligation also.” 
Such is the rejoinder which the liberal clergyman may 
make to any man who reproaches him with stopping in the 
National Church while he avows his dissidence of opinion 
from its formularies. His own conscience of course may or 
may not authorize him thus to read the undertaking he made 
at his ordination ; but if it do so, it is not very easy to 
point out where he errs. One thing, however, must not be 
forgotten. If his position be morally tenable, it is because 
he preaches openly the truth as he believes himself to have 
found it, and challenges the appointed guardians of the law 
to extrude him if he trespass beyond legal bounds. Here 
is the wide difference between the world’s judgment and 
true morality. The world, which ever abhors a scandal far 
more than a sin, screams out against men who, like Bishop 
Colenso and Mr. Voysey, lay open their whole hearts on 
their pulpit-desks. But the clergymen who never say half 
they think out of the pulpit, and nothing they think in it,— 
the clergy who are critics, geologists, men of general culture 
and freedom, who no more believe in the Flood than in 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, nor in Balaam than in Beauty 
and the Beast, but who go on reading their chapters of 
Genesis and Judges, and preaching their sermons on the 
Deluge, just as if they were absolutely certain of them all, 
—these clergy are never condemned by the world. Nay, it 
respects them, both for what they think but do not say, and 
for what they say and do not think. They are wise in their 
generation, and they have their reward. But of the true 
moral character of their conduct, there can, we think, be no 
doubt at all. It may possibly be wrong for a man to hold 
a place in a Church some of whose doctrines he rejects, 
though he takes teaching Truth to be an obligation para- 
mount to teaching orthodoxy, and challenges the legal 
guardians of the Church to stop him if he really trespass 
beyond his assigned limits. It may be wrong, we say, for 
aman to do this. But it must be wrong for a man to reject 
his Church’s doctrines, and yet Not teach the opposite 
Truth ; and to keep in his own breast the facts of a dissi- 
dence which, if published, might subject him to prose- 
cution. 
But all this refers to the obligations which a clergyman 
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has taken in signing the Thirty-nine Articles, and solemnly 
asserting his belief in the doctrine of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. There is another difficulty which, 
as Mr. Beard has remarked, is quite of another kind, and 
incapable of any legal interpretation or definition. “An 
act of subscription is one thing, an act of worship quite 
another.” The doctrines which a clergyman may or may 
not preach in his pulpit may be settled to the satisfaction 
of his conscience by a mere reference to their veracity ; 
leaving it to others to convict such veracity of heresy, or 
to establish by the trial (as has so often happened) the 
future right of all clergymen to preach the same. But the 
prayers he is to read in his desk are there for him to use or 
to leave. If he omit or change them, he distinctly breaks 
his contract ; indeed, this course is practically impossible 
in England. But, if he read them, what shall we say of his 
inward state, supposing that his belief goes entirely counter 
to their purport? Has not Mr. Beard a right to say,* “ We 
are accustomed to think in all that relates to private devo- 
tion, that transparent candour and rigid truthfulness are 
indispensable requisites of an acceptable approach to God, 
and that words addressed to Omniscience to which the 
inward thought and desire do not at least endeavour to 
correspond, are at once the gravest impiety and the idlest 
folly. How is the relation altered when the prayer is 
public?” The congregation is “justified in the belief that 
the man who in the highest function of his life, at the most 
solemn moment of that function, deliberately uses a certain 
form of words, accepts those words in a natural and unforced 
sense as the fit expression of his faith.” 

To this challenge, the able pen of Presbyter Anglicanus 
replied+ that: “The laymen of the Establishment are em- 
phatically not justified in any such belief, because the 
tribunals before whom all such causes must be brought 
avowedly recognize that two senses, by no means the nearest 
to each other, may be put on some of the most solemn of 
these formule.” “If it be true that it strikes at the root 
of devotion to think of mental suppressions and evasions 
in connection with prayer, it would follow that there can 

* Conformity from a Nonconformist Point of View, Theol. Rev. XXI. p. 301. 
+ Theol. Rev., XXII. p. 409, 
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be no true devotion and no genuine prayer in the Church 
of England; for unquestionably every one of her most 
solemn formule are used with certain reservations and 
evasions by large parties within her pale, and used with the 
full sanction of the Parliament and the people.” 

May I venture to suggest that throughout this arguinent 
two things are somewhat inconsistently blended—the atti- 
tude of the prayer-reader’s soul towards God, and the amount 
of comprehension of his position which the more or less 
enlightened members of his congregation may happen to 
entertain? A man certainly owes veracity to his fellow- 
men; and the more solemn the act of communion between 
them, the more painful is the notion that they may mis- 
construe him or that he may deceive them. But, after all, 
even public prayer is, before everything else, an address to 
Gop. Itis, as Mr. Beard observes, at least no less sacred than 
private prayer. When we have said that one of us poor sinful 
children of earth has presumed directly to invoke the awful, 
ineffable Spirit of Eternity, the Lord of all the heavens of 
suns, we have described an act with whose magnitude and 
solemnity no other act of mortal life can be compared. 
Were it unfamiliar to us, could we grow up without having 
heard of any one venturing to address God Almighty, while 
at the same time we were taught ever so faint a conception 
of His greatness, and then were told of some man that he 
had dared to speak to God, it would overcome us with a 
sense of wonder and awe. Such an act as this, then, cannot 
be principally considered with reference to the assistants 
and spectators. It is what the man who utters a prayer 
feels towards Him to whom he addresses himself, which 
is the great concern. Suppose a congregation and their 
minister to come before service to a distinct understanding 
with each other, and that the minister should explain to 
them that he did not believe God ever listened to such a 
prayer as he was going to offer, but still he should offer it 
as duly appointed—what should we think of the transac- 
tion? There would be no deception of the congregation, 
but would there be no blasphemy towards God? Surely 
the real problem for each to solve lies here ; not What do 
my hearers understand me to mean? or What have they a 
right to expect me to mean? but What dare I say to 


God ? 
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The difference of feeling on this subject between men of 
such high religious sense, is, I venture to think, explicable 
in a manner by a peculiar difference between the habit of 
prayer in what we may call the Anglican and the Puritan 
consciousness. At the Reformation, the rejection of the Latin 
language marked an immense effort to make prayer a more 
personal and spiritual thing than it had been to the masses 
in Catholic times; and ever since that period the great 
natural schism between the High-church and the Low, 
marks itself, on the one hand, by the preference for formal 
liturgies which, as they grow old, assume very much the 
character of a dead language ; and, on the other, by the love 
for extempore or freshly written prayers, wherein a much 
more direct and realistic expression of the worshipper’s feel- 
ings is sought to be given. Of course he whose preference 
for a liturgy has accustomed him to a certain vague gene- 
ralization of prayer, such as public liturgies alone can 
properly express, a certain haziness of meaning attaching 
to ancient forms of speech, and, in a word, if we may say 
so, to a habit of public prayer/fulness, rather than of public 
prayer, must find comparatively little difficulty in reading 
from the desk words which do not shock him for their differ- 
ence from his opinions, because he has never thought of 
them as accurately rendering his opinions. Their very 
sound to him is, like the incense of a Roman church, laden 
with holy memories. Their sense is second to the sound, 
as the words of a song to its music, as the theme of a 
picture in an artist’s eyes to the splendour of its colouring. 
Per contra, the true Puritan who has cultivated to the 
utmost the habit of intense application in prayer, who has 
tried to put his deepest wants in truest words, is offended 
and pained by every phrase to which he cannot heartily 
assent. He stumbles at straws, while his friend soars over 
a mountain of difficulties. 

Such I conceive to be the explanation of the different 
feeling of men like those whose argument I am presuming 
to review. But is there no objective principle of right in 
the matter? Is there no real standard of religious veracity ? 
Let us try and analyze the case. 

Certain difficulties are inseparable from all public prayer. 
It is inconceivable that a long prayer should be offered in 
a large congregation of which a portion should not be to 
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some of the worshippers either useless or untrue. We all 
join even the prayers of our most beloved pastors, or the 
liturgy which seems to us little short of divine inspiration, 
with a certain reserve. Sometimes it is the thing asked for 
which we do not desire, or do not believe will be granted. 
Sometimes it is the expression of sentiments of thankful- 
ness, or penitence, or aspiration, or resignation, which we 
are conscious we very inadequately entertain. To one of 
us, prayers for the Queen and Parliament are utterly outside 
our spiritual powers. To another, the continual reference 
to Christ as Mediator is a perpetual check, and the entreaty 
to be heard “as true disciples” of him whose teaching we 
are accustomed freely to criticize, hardly short of a self- 
malediction. Prayers which are fit for a large and mixed 
congregation, which express no more spiritual hunger and 
thirst, no more confidence of joy and trust in God, than 
may be reasonably assumed for the average of men, women 
and children, are necessarily very imperfect for a soul which 
has passed the earlier stages of the heavenly way. On the 
other hand, the prayers and thanks which such a soul would 
offer spontaneously, would be absurd in the mouths of three- 
fourths of an ordinary congregation. If, then (as most of 
us are persuaded), public prayer be so great an advantage 
that these obstacles must be surmounted to secure its bene- 
fits, it is clear we must be content to take it with reserva- 
tions. That any guilt can attach to such inevitable con- 
cessions is impossible; nor need any man feel that in 
addressing God in the words which form the best compro- 
mise attainable for him and his fellow-worshippers, he is 
transgressing the laws of simplicity and faith. But the 
line must come somewhere. There must be a point of dis- 
sidence where the words are no compromise at all, but false 
to speaker or hearer, or perhaps to both, and true only to 
dead and gone speakers and hearers of centuries ago. When 
a liturgy no longer in the main represents the real creed, 
the real hopes and fears of men, but only what their fathers 
believed and hoped and feared, then it is high time to lay 
it by as a sacred relic of the past, no longer fit for the use 
of living men. Like the staves on which men lean in the 
Eastern churches at their devotions, it has worn out with 
age, and can support our souls no more. 

The judgment, then, of each individual must decide for 
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himself whether the prayers he is called on to read or hear 
are such a reasonable compromise as we have described, or 
whether his own views (such as he alone knows them) render 
such prayers to him mere idle words. In the first case, of 
course, he is justified ; in the second, condemned. 

But let us pause. How bare and cold and hard are all 
these ethical discussions about a thing so close to a man’s 
heart and soul as his relinquishing of the Church of his 
fathers! Might we not as well debate on paper and reduce 
to set formulas the conditions on which friends, brothers, 
husbands and wives, must continue to dwell together or to 
separate for ever? After all, are not love, sympathy, a 
thousand spiritual affinities, too delicate and ethereal to be 
defined in logical propositions,—are not these the bonds 
which may, which ovght, to unite a man alike to his Church 
and to his friend? When these are broken, when his heart 
turns coldly from its services, when its doctrines become 
in his eyes, not merely mistakes, but mischievous delu- 
sions, is it not clear that then for him to remain in its 
communion is a mockery and a lie? Then some worldly 
interest, some shame or fear, or at the best indolence and 
indifference, must retain him in his place, and then must 
his position be false and wrong. But, on the other hand, 
when a man’s heart is still with his Church, whatever errors 
and failures he sees in her; when he feels he can best pray 
in her words, and that all his spontaneous sympathies of 
religious friendship are with the members of her commu- 
nion; then, again, can there be moral reason to wrench 
asunder such ties, and go forth self-banished from his natural 
spiritual home? It would be a hard doctrine to say that 
so it ought to be. 

Yet, methinks, it might be brought home to a man’s soul, 
were he cleric or layman, to say to himself: “I cannot stop 
here. I love this grand old Church of my youth. These 
prayers touch me like the echo of my dead mother’s voice, 
who read them in the years gone by. All my kindred 
according to the flesh, and according to the spirit also, are 
meinbers of this Church. Yet I must sunder myself from 
them, and renounce the vows of my childhood, and go out 
into the wilderness,—for that Church is false. I believe it, 
I know it to be false. Its foundations are on no holy 
hills of eternal truth, but on the crumbling ruins of dead 
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creeds of the past. Its prayers are deformed by vain peti- 
tions and idolatrous invocations. Its doctrines about God 
are unworthy of Him. To call myself a member of this 
Church is in act and deed to lend the sanction of my whole 
being to its errors; and no words I can ever say or write 
or preach, can speak so loudly as to contradict the fact of 
my life. Let others stop in the Church if they will; and 
reform her if they can. For me, I must deliver my own 
soul at once and for ever. I must be able to look God and 
man in the face without compromise, evasion or even ela- 
borate explanation. That which I am in my own innermost 
soul, that I will be before all the world, cost what it may. 
So help me God !” 

To him to whose heart it should come to say this, shall 
we answer that he is mistaken; that he had better stay 
where he finds himself, and school himself to make compro- 
mises ; or that by and by, when his first fervour is over 
and he stands alone, he will find he has sold himself for 
nought, and bitterly repent his precipitancy? Never can 
I say so. Never do I believe any man will regret such 
faithfulness to the voice within him. Never through the 
years of a life, which amid its sorrows and difficulties will 
be lightened as by a ray from God's own sun of truth, will 
he wish he had done otherwise. Nay, I believe more ; that 
the flood of moral strength poured into the veins by such 
an act, the hard-won sense of honesty and freedom, is little 
less than the salvation of the soul. 

Have we now reached to any conclusion regarding these 
tangled questions of conscience? Scarcely more than to 
this. That each man’s own religious feeling and mental 
position must determine for him the rightfulness of reading 
as minister or attending as layman the services of any 
church. That which hurts his spontaneous sentiment of 
honesty can never be right for him or good for others. That 
which he does with conscience void of offence towards God, 
he may well do without offence towards man. None of us 
can judge another's rectitude in such a matter. But one 
thing is clear. It must not be for example sake, nor for 
the general good, nor with any hope of widening the Church, 
far less (I need not add) for personal interest, that a man 
must continue to officiate or share the prayers of any Church. 
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He must do it (as one of the bravest of the liberal clergy 
has said) without ulterior object, as a servant of God and 
the truth, and in the hope, by serving truth, best to serve 
his Church and country.* And, lastly, for us all, whatever 
we find it right to do, whether to join any Church or to 
worship God in solitude, one duty is certainly ours, namely, 
to speak out; to say what we really believe ; to bear witness 
to the faith which is in us; nay, more; to bear witness 
also to the doubt. Did we all but live thus in transparent 
honesty, and allow each man his brother to look into his 
heart as into some crystal casket, it would matter compara- 
tively very little what services he attended and under what 
Church banner he were nominally ranged. 

No reflection is more calculated to surprise us than this: 
That in an age and country where religious persecution is 
unknown, we yet live side by side—we men and women 
dwelling here upon earth for our threescore years and ten— 
and of our true thoughts on the greatest of all subjects, the 
why we live and the where we go, we hardly ever sincerely 
converse. Fellow-travellers going down together in the 
twilight to the dark River which rolls before us all, we 
rarely speak of it to one another, but only of the wayside 
pebbles and flowers. Or, if we do speak, it is to repeat 
parrot-wise the words of men who also hoped and feared, 
and are passed beyond hope and fear for ever. Our inner- 
most faith, our “ghastliest doubt,” how little we reveal 
either of them to our nearest and dearest! Would not a 
thousand poisonous errors be swept as by a storm from the 
atmosphere of human thought, were we to agree at last to 
speak on these greatest of themes, “every man ¢ruth with 
his neighbour”? 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 








* The Liberal Clergy: Letter to the /nquirer, by Rev. Charles Voysey, 
July 25, 1868, 
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II.—THE NONCONFORMIST AT OXFORD. 
By a Junior FELLow. 


I FIND that certain Dissenters, representative men, men 
of position and intelligence, do not rightly understand the 
life which their co-religionists are likely to lead as students 
at Oxford, but believe some intolerant statutes and customs, 
now repealed and extinct, to be still in force. Their mistake 
is natural. Till lately the University has been a mere name 
to the nation. Even now it is represented in the Commons 
by Sir W. Heathcote and Mr. G. Hardy, and elsewhere by 
clergymen. Nay, liberal Oxonians, eager to set their kindly 
Mother entirely free, point to her remaining chains more 
often than to those which have been taken from her. Hence, 
though, as a place of study and education, she is all but 
thoroughly secular, she is regarded by the country as clerical 
and anti-popular. 

“We are afraid”—intelligent Dissenters say to us—“ of 
sending our sons to your University. We know that its 
doors, and even those of its colleges and halls, have for 
some years been thrown more or less widely open to us; 
still tests restrain men from taking certain degrees and 
filling certain places—tests which you yourself desire to 
see abolished—and these, if they do not greatly incommode 
Dissenters, still, by the fact of their existence, put them 
under a ban and at a disadvantage. Besides this annoy- 
ance, sentimental and therefore, as we all agree, very bitter, 
we dread the influence of University society. We know 
that many distinguished residents are anxious to have Non- 
conformists at Oxford ; even Dr. Pusey, we understand, is 
now content to teach those of us who are orthodox, and 
would put up with the very Socinians as neighbours if he 
might pen them safely together ; and we feel that many of 
you would not cv¢ or in any way persecute a fellow-student 
because he differed from you as to theological dogmas or 
ecclesiastical arrangements: still scores of you, when you 
have entered the Church, attack us from pulpit and plat- 
form, are stumbling-blocks in the way of our ministers if 
they try to do any good, and reproach us personally with 
vulgarity while denying us that education which (they say) 
is the only means of getting rid of it; and how can we 
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be sure that scores of you when yet at the University 
won't treat us in the same way? Then, though we are 
able to give our sons proper allowances, we don’t want 
them to get extravagant habits; though we don't mind 
their engaging in theological discussion, we desire that no 
one shall proselytize them; though we recognize the ser- 
vices of the Liberals, we can't approve of that insincere 
conformity which, judging from the very diversity of opinion 
at Oxford, we think must be prevalent there. We do not 
despise the professors and the intellectual atmosphere of 
Oxford, but we fear its social dangers and should be galled 
by its academical and collegiate restrictions.” 

I am not surprised, but only pained, when I hear this ; 
it is partly fair, and partly, though unintentionally, unjust. 
Were it groundless, the future labours of University reform- 
ers would be unnecessary and therefore probably mischie- 
vous ; were it well-grounded, the past labours of University 
reformers would have been futile. 

I now desire to shew how much or how little academical 
and collegiate or aularian rules, how much or how little 
those unwritten but rigid rules which govern society, inter- 
fere with the comfort and happiness of Nonconformist 
undergraduates, as far as the fact of their being Dissenters 
is concerned. 

The Nonconformist undergraduate contemplated below 
will enter the University at eighteen or nineteen, with 
more or less of the manner of a gentleman, more or less 
pleasant in society, holding in scholarships or exhibitions 
and being allowed by his friends a yearly sum amounting 
in all to from £120 to £300, adequately prepared by a 
tutor or at some school, and desirous of pushing to the 
farthest point attainable at Oxford his studies in philo- 
logy, history, law, mental, moral, physical, mathematical 
and musical science. 

A difficulty, indeed, lies before him at his very entrance ; 
it is that of his school education. An Anglo-Catholic in 
his position will have learned the elements at home from 
his mother or some other woman, or from his father or at a 
preparatory school ; he will then have had a tutor or gone 
to a private school, or (more probably and more happily) 
he will have been sent to a public school, a school of such 
importance as to be under the public attention and control. 
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These schools are still practically so connected with the 
Established Church that few Dissenters do or can go to 
them. Doubtless the more frequent and effectual presence 
of Nonconformists at their councils, doubtless the adoption 
if necessary of conscience-clauses, will enable all classes to 
send their sons as boarders, and to send them with confi- 
dence, to Eton and Winchester, Marlborough and Chelten- 
ham. Even now at one great school at least there are some 
Unitarians. But, as a rale, enforced attendance at the ser- 
vices of the Church of England, and at religious lessons 
given by members of that Church, and, above all, the habits 
of the other boys, so ready to laugh at eccentricity of any 
kind, keep Dissenters from our public schools. Hence they 
must go to Oxford without the pleasant certainty of con- 
tinuing and renewing school friendships on the banks of the 
Isis, without that strong sense of common interests and 
honour which school-fellowship, the closest tie in the world, 
can best impart. If in the manners of University men 
there is anything of courtesy and repose, if it is their cha- 
acter to be spirited and (because they respect themselves) 
to respect others, set it down not to the University, not even 
to their homes, so much as to the schools at which their 
boyhood has been passed. 

Let us waive, however, further discussion of this difficulty, 
and see what restrictions the University of Oxford will 
impose on the Nonconformist. 

That corporation exists at present for several purposes. 
It admits into its bosom by matriculation those who are 
desirous of enjoying its privileges, and ready to comply with 
the conditions on which those privileges may be enjoyed : 
it controls such matriculated persons while they remain in 
its jurisdiction (that is, practically, in the city of Oxford) 
by means of Lord Derby, the Chancellor whom it has 
elected, or of the Warden of All Souls’ College, his present 
Vice-Chancellor, or of the latter’s deputies ; by means also 
of the M.A.s, as represented by the proctors, a kind of gentle- 
manly policemen, of their pro-proctors and attendant mar- 
shal and bull-dogs : the University even holds by its coroners’ 
inquests on the bodies of those of its resident members who 
die suddenly, and in other domestic courts tries the civil 
suits which arise between its resident members and strangers, 
regulates weights and measures, and does other magisterial 
VOL. V. 2N 
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duties. Further, it has many libraries, galleries, museums, 
a hospital, a laboratory, to the use of which its students are 
welcome: it has a church which they may attend and where 
they may listen to psalms and theological essays called 
sermons. In its lecture-rooms professors whom it pays teach 
for nothing, or for a small fee, to academics, and indeed 
often to non-academics, very many arts and sciences. It 
examines in certain subjects its younger students, distri- 
butes into different classes those who pass these examina- 
tions, and admits them to the degrees or steps in literary 
or scientific rank which they have shewn that they deserve. 
Lastly, having of course officers to govern and teach its 
members and to manage its property, it chooses most of 
these by various methods of election from among its own 
elder students. 

Any man, on paying a small fee and on being presented 
to the Vice-Chancellor by the proper person, will be matri- 
culated by him, or, in plain terms, be admitted into the 
corporation. He will first have satisfied the person who 
has to present him—the Dean (if he means to belong toa 
college), the Principal (if he means to belong to a hall), or 
one of the Delegates (if he means to be an unattached stu- 
dent)—that he has some slight acquaintance with classics 
and mathematics. Any one so admitted is, while in the 
jurisdiction of the University, subject to its control and 
entitled to certain privileges. He may, and at times he 
must, wear the cap and gown proper to his order—com- 
moner, fellow-commoner, nobleman, scholar, bachelor; he 
may read and write in the libraries, use the galleries and 
museums, walk the hospital, experimentalize in the labora- 
tory ; he has a seat in St. Mary’s Church, a place in the 
Theatre. He may attend the professors’ lectures, and write 
essays for those of them who choose to receive them. When 
he is ready for examination in the subject which he has 
chosen, he may, in due time and on paying due fees, undergo 
examination: if he succeeds, the judges testify that he has 
satisfied them, the proper person again presents him to the 
Vice-Chancellor, and he is admitted to the degree of B.A., 
B.C.L, B.M., B.Mus., or D.Mus., as the case may be. Or if, 
not content with a place in the classical, historical, theolo- 
gical, mathematical or physical class-list, he wants some 
especial distinctions— University scholarships or University 
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prizes for excellence in sacred or secular studies—these also, 
if he can, he may attain. Lastly, he is eligible to certain 
offices in the University. 

Hitherto no mention has been made of religious tests ; 
and in truth all a man needs in order to have the advan- 
tages described above are industry and intelligence properly 
directed, solvency and respectability. If he is convicted 
before the academical officials of misconduct, they may 
expel him for a time or for ever: if he cannot pay the 
trifling fees demanded of him, if his debts are so heavy that 
his creditors use their power of getting his degree denied 
to him, he takes the consequences: if he fails to satisfy the 
examiners, he will fail. But the University and its officers 
will in no way notice his views of religion ; he may have 
any religious instruction he likes ; and he may be Hertford, 
Ireland and Craven Scholar, may get the Chancellor's and 
the Gaisford and the Stanhope and the Arnold and the 
Newdigate Prizes, may get a double first or half-a-dozen 
first classes, and may actin certain schools as Public Exa- 
miner, and yet be a Jew, a Turk, an Infidel or a Heretic. 

But besides the degrees which have been mentioned, there 
are those of M.A., D.C.L., D.M., and also of B.D. and D.D. ; 
these confer many benefits which we need not now consider, 
and also (1) admit those who take them into the body or 
parliament which makes laws for the University, and (2) 
render them eligible to the most honourable and valuable 
academical offices, even to those of the professors, and also 
enable them to remain corporators (or Fellows) of their 
colleges. 

That a man with capacity and taste and time for teaching 
or miniature administration, should like to have a chance 
of being Professor, or Proctor, or Delegate, or Curator, is 
not wonderful ; nor that a Fellow should dislike to lose his 
fellowship. And it is not unpleasant to be one of a body 
which has so much power and patronage as that which 
ordinarily governs Oxford. 

Let us analyse this legislature by which every new sta- 
tute must be passed, whether it is educational, financial, or 
otherwise. It consists of three parts. The Convocation is 
composed of every M.A., D.D., D.C.L. and D.M., resident or 
non-resident, who has kept his name on his college books. 
The Congregation excludes those of the above who are ab- 
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sentces, all but certain officials: there flock into it, there- 
fore, on ordinary days, at the ringing of a bell, the Heads, 
the Canons of Christ Church, the Proctors, the Public 
Orator, the Keeper of the Archives, the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Assessor, the Registrar, the public Librarians, the Professors, 
their assistants or deputies, and the qualified residents. 
Lastly, the Hebdomadal Council, which is composed of the 
Chancellor, the present Vice-Chancellor and his predeces- 
sor, and the Proctors, all ex-officio, and of six Heads of 
Houses, as many Professors, and as many more independent 
members of Convocation. The Congregation elects these 
eighteen. All proposed statutes have to pass through, first 
the Council (which thus has an initiatory veto on every 
question), then Congregation, then Convocation. Hence 
every measure, after running through a very fine net, made 
of the minds, consciences, interests and prejudices of three- 
and-twenty gentlemen, elderly and middle-aged, men of 
business often only in the sense of knowing and practising 
every means by which business ¢an be delayed, has to be 
pushed about by a heterogeneous assemblage of great scho- 
lars and teachers, thwarted by almost an equal number of 
obscurantists (or rather, to be fair to them, of ignoramuses), 
and, lastly, has painfully to struggle once more through the 
same mob, now swollen by briefless Liberal barristers from 
town, and busy-body Conservative parsons from the country, 
all answering staunchly to the crack of the party-whip or 
moving mechanically at the pull of the party-wire. Con- 
vocation, however, not only legislates, but elects University 
members, elects men of scholarship or science to certain 
professorships, as to those of Poetry (or Criticism) and of 
Political Economy, elects placemen to a number of nonde- 
script offices, and seldom as a body elects any one to any- 
thing on grounds logically defensible and from motives of 
spotless purity.* 

Any one desirous of sitting in this parliament must take 
the necessary degrees, the Master’s of Arts, the Doctor’s in 
Civil Law and in Medicine, the Bachelor’s and the Doctor's 
in Divinity ; and before he can take these he must declare 
that he assents to the Thirty-nine Articles. 


* Convocation will improve. Meanwhile, if it too often saves the intelligent 
residents from themselves, it also gives them a hold on the country. Congre- 
gation must be reformed, 
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Few Nonconformists, happily or unhappily, will do any- 
thing of the kind, and from these degrees therefore they 
are at present debarred. I have only to say that degrees, 
taken not by intellectual merit, but by seniority and pay- 
ment of fees and a declaration of faith, are intrinsically 
worthless ; that the benefits which they confer are not re- 
garded by many at Oxford as of supreme importance ; and 
that no one (least of all any one of intelligence and culture) 
would think the worse of another who had not taken the 
degrees, but would certainly think all the better of him if 
he had for conscience’ sake foregone the advantages of 
taking them. 

We will now consider the Nonconformist as a member 
of a college or an academical or private hall. 

Till last term every member of the University had to 
belong to one of the two, and during his first three years, 
whenever he was in residence, to sleep within its walls. 
This was not the primitive practice; in the Middle Age 
many University men belonged to no house at all, and 
many to the halls which sprung up like mushrooms; but 
partly the wildness of this vagabond or aularian life, and 
partly a desire to improve the Universities as machines 
for propagating theological and political orthodoxy, and 
partly also the genuine excellence of the collegiate system, 
led at the end of the 16th century to a so-called “revival” 
of the rule above mentioned. This monopoly limited the 
usefulness of colleges by their size, made them aristocratic 
clubs, enabled them to overshadow the University, and their 
tutors to drain the lecture-rooms of the University professors. 
But by degrees the professorate has revived : from “a sickly 
exotic,” as for a time it seemed to be, it has become a 
healthy native: colleges have established a community of 
lectures, and (thanks to the Union and University Clubs, 
athletic and literary) have rid themselves of that vulgar 
camaraderie which once set them together by the ears, 
which Dr. Pusey seems anxious to revive, and which is still 
too powerful at Cambridge. 

And now a further change has taken place. A man may 
enjoy all the privileges which have been named as within 
the reach of a member of the University without belonging 
to any college or hall. Thus the poor will escape the pay- 
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ment of caution-money at entrance, of yearly fees for college 
expenses and for tuition which it may be his singular good 
fortune not to be forced to undergo, and he will also escape 
those social temptations which make optional expenses 
necessary. Thus, too, the delicate may have the comfort 
of living in lodgings without the trouble of obtaining a 
special dispensation from the rule, and the student may be 
saved from the dangerous delights of friendship. Lastly, 
the religious difficulty is disposed of: these matriculated 
undergraduates, paying small dues, living in licensed lodg- 
ings as cheaply as they please, will not be controlled by 
any one in their religious opinions. 

Here, then, might I not leave the Nonconformist, enjoy- 
ing almost gratis every or nearly every academical privilege, 
safe from proselytizing tutors and sneering companions ? 
What more would he have? 

The truth is, that men will lose much by living unattached ; 
that if they simply wish to read, and desire to avoid enjoying 
Oxford society, which means (it must be owned) spending 
English money, they may almost as well stay in London or 
at Manchester or at Clifton. Without disparaging Oxford 
professors, with the most grateful remembrance of the Bod- 
leian and the Radcliffe, of the Parks, Magdalen Walks and 
New College Gardens, I cannot but think the easy, conti- 
nuous intercourse of the students that which is most charac- 
teristic, most specially valuable in Oxford life. This inter- 
course is, and will be, necessarily expensive: men take the 
richest among them as their standard, and have boundless 
credit and good taste. Poor men, therefore, must do without 
it, but all who can afford it should have it. Though it will 
exist also among the unattached, it will be most readily 
enjoyed under the collegiate system; and so I advise my 
Nonconformist, not only to go to the University, but to go 
to college. 

A college, then, is a corporation possessed of property, 
landed and funded, out of which it pays its officers and 
servants, and also pays annuities, mostly sineeure (called 
bible-clerkships, exhibitions, scholarships, demyships, post- 
masterships, studentships, fellowships), to nearly all those 
of its members who have abilities and culture enough to 
deserve them ; possessed also of a splendid house at Oxford, 
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in which are a chapel, a library, lecture-rooms, museums, 
laboratories, a dining-hall, many sets of residential chambers, 
a garden or two, and offices. 

The property of an academical hall is held in trust for it 
by the University ; it has a comfortable and picturesque 
house at Oxford, governed by a Principal, and not by a 
Head and Fellows, and it is not a corporation. 

A private hall may be set up by any member of Convo- 
cation ; it is an ephemeral thing, and unimportant. 

On entering a college (or hall), you pay entrance-fees 
and caution-money, afterwards returned to you, and then 
yearly dues, and dues on taking degrees. You are allowed 
to hire (at a rent always low) a set of rooms in the house, 
for the furniture of which you pay. You have a man-ser- 
vant, who keeps your rooms in order, and brings your break- 
fast and lunch and supper, and (if you please and get leave) 
your dinner. You keep accounts at the buttery and in the 
kitchen, and from these you get almost everything you 
need. You dine all together in the evening. You must be 
in college at midnight, and sleep there while you are in 
residence, and not in lodgings. The Head of the house 
and the Dean, his vicar, will keep you in order. One of 
the bursars will see to your financial connection with the 
college. The librarian will let you have books out of the 
common library. The lecturers will teach you and advise 
you about your work. The tutor whose pupil you are will 
be a friend to you. The expense of living at a college 
(fees, room-rent, food, tuition, books, clothes, and private 
bills included) varies wonderfully ; the same man might 
spend £120 at one place, and £300.at another, and to 
much the same apparent purpose. 

There is a practical and there is a sentimental advantage 
in belonging to a college. 

What magic in the thought of living for a few years, at 
the most imaginative age, a common life, within walls full 
of so many memories, and instinct with so much that is 
venerable and beautiful ! 

And one finds also a good in constant intellectual com- 
panionship which one cannot otherwise obtain. 

But how will it be with the Nonconformist ? Will he be 
forced to assist at the service of the Church of England in 
the chapel? at the lectures given by clergymen or members 
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of that Church in the lecture-room? Now, no college 
(I fully believe) would admit a Nonconformist which did 
not mean to respect every conscientious scruple entertained 
by him, and, specifically, such a person would not have 
to attend divinity lectures—they are rarely compulsory 
on auy one—nor to go to chapel: indeed, at Balliol, New 
and Merton, three most distinguished houses, no one need 
go to chapel, and at Merton they have even foregone the 
alternative of having a roll-call; and of course he might go 
to any place of worship which he chose. 

Further, no Dissenter would run any risk of being con- 
verted forcibly or by persuasion by the authorities, or by 
those under authority—no risk, that is, which he would 
not run in the world at large. Indeed, it is hard to believe 
that, when once the situation has ceased to be novel, the 
religious differences between Conformists and Dissenters 
will lead to proselytizing or quarrelling at Oxford any 
more than in London. Churchmen are separated from others, 
not by theological, but by social bugbears ; and these, if re- 
sisted, would flee before us. 

A Nonconformist, then, if admitted into a college (and 
practically every college would or soon will admit him) 
would not be molested as an independent member ; more- 
over, he may now hold any of the annuities which have 
been specified (except a fellowship), and take any college 
prize. Presbyterians often do both, and sometimes hold 
fellowships too, and some members of the Established Church 
who lately became Romanists were allowed to retain their 
exhibitions. 

As to fellowships, the case is this: the Act of Uniformity 
says that all Fellows who do not, before or at their election, 
make in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor the declara- 
tion of Conformity, vacate their fellowships : college statutes 
generally say that all the Fellows shall in due time take 
the degrees of M.A., D.D., D.C.L. or D.M., which cannot 
now be taken till the Thirty-nine Articles have been sub- 
scribed, or else must be ejected ; but on this point four sets 
of rules, I believe, exist in the different colleges. 

But at Oxford the declaration enjoined by the Act is 
seldom or never regularly or irregularly made ; and (as the 
Acts of Indemnity do not cover this omission) nearly all 
the fellowships in all the-colleges at Oxford are now legally 
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vacant! But every Fellow, it is probably presumed, does 
conform ; and of course, if any one had an interest which 
entitled him to take advantage of the vacancies, Parliament 
would not allow him to do anything of the kind. 

The Fellows, however, of colleges at Oxford do duly take 
the degrees prescribed by the statutes ; and so all who will 
not say that they assent to the Articles, vacate when they 
are required to say so. At Balliol the higher degrees are 
not prescribed ; at Oriel and at Queen’s you must take 
either a M.A. ora B.C.L. or B.M. at the earliest opportunity, 
but you need not sign the Articles till that distant day 
when the B.C.L. or B.M. can become a Doctor in his faculty. 
Hence there are Fellows of colleges of some standing who 
have neither declared themselves Conformists, nor signed 
the Articles, nor made any profession of faith whatever at 
any time. And in 1869, no doubt, Mr. Coleridge will enable 
these and all other Fellows to dispense with any announce- 
ment of their religious opinions. 

It may be proper, though it cannot be necessary, to say 
a word in the Theological Review about a proposal, obsolete, 
but revived last August by Dr. Pusey, to establish out of 
the existing revenues colleges for any denominations of 
religionists which want them. That plan, he thinks, “is a 
mere matter of money.” And indeed it is a question whe- 
ther part of the collegiate revenues should be sunk (not in 
new endowments only, but) in more stone and mortar. 
But there is a previous question also ; for Dr. Pusey’s plan 
would end either in mischief or in nothing. If he could 
herd up in one college all Unitarian undergraduates, could 
deny them intercourse with students and teachers of other 
creeds, could put a mark upon them—then indeed he might 
perpetuate sectarianism in their hearts ; he might keep his 
own cattle free from disease ; he might chill the feelings of 
Churchmen into an insolent exclusiveness, and rob Dis- 
senters of that natural communion of heart and mind which 
they hope to find at Oxford. But in fact his watchfulness 
would be wasted: he could not fight against the tendency 
of the men now studying at Oxford to know one another, 
to row in the same boats, to play cricket on the same ground 
and rackets in the same courts, to mingle at the Union and 
in the Essay Clubs, to breakfast, lunch and dine together. 
Does he imagine, for example, that the stream of frigid 
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Anglicanism which he hopes to see flowing from the gates of 
Keble Hall, will not be quickened by the currents of specu- 
lation and warmed by the glow of intelligence around it, let 
him and his underlings ice it as much as they will? O 
happy tendency! which forbids us to try whether Dr. Pusey’s 
teaching might be rendered more definite by “the proximity 
of a Wesleyan, Baptist or even Socinian college,” and yet 
with no increase of controversy—whether the existence side 
by side of opposed theologians, “each body preserving its 
own faith until it should see greater truth elsewhere, would 
be more likely to soften edges [or] to sharpen them”! We 
believe, indeed, that in an unsectarian and secular Univer- 
sity, theology might be studied under laymen and even 
under the clergy, as it has never since the 16th century 
been studied at Oxford ; we believe that even now at Oxford 
(but certainly not under the Professors of Divinity) branches 
of theology may be excellently studied: but we cannot 
believe that the battle of the denominations will be blood- 
less. 

I do not, then, think that the sensible Nonconformist 
would find the collegiate system exceptionally oppressive ; 
and I am at least sure that a Dissenter might advantage- 
ously become a member of the University without attaching 
himself to any college. 

3ut, attached or unattached, he would more or less imme- 
diately and frequently mix with other undergraduates, and 
how would they treat him? If contemptuously, if coldly, 
then indeed he would feel the sting of penal statutes ; then 
indeed the hands of bigoted tutors would be strengthened. 


In Oxford government—though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant-laws or tyrant-Dons restrain— 
How small of all that youthful hearts endure, 
That part which laws or Dons can cause or cure. 


Let us accept all that is true in these lines, a parody on 
the couplets by Goldsmith and Johnson ; let us own that, 
if the Dissenter would be rudely or scornfully received, 
made a marked man and kept out of society, he should 
stand aloof from Oxford, stagnate in sullen isolation at some 
countrified college, pass dismal nights in London lodgings, 
where at least his life would not be made a burden to him 
nor his temper soured. 
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But, in fact, an agreeable Nonconformist, such as I have 
in contemplation, would be treated just as if he were a 
Churchman. It is true that the bigoted country clergyman, 
true that the puppet member of Convocation, is simply an 
overgrown undergraduate and generally a passman, one 
who has left Oxford without a prize, a scholarship, a class, 
without any literary honour. But, firstly, as an under- 
graduate, that truculent person was too well-bred and good- 
natured, not to say too deeply immersed in aquatics, to 
carry his dislike of Dissent beyond the muddiest specula- 
tion: if he went so far in theological controversy as to call 
a Liberal whose speeches at the Union were Greek to him, 
“some sort of an Atheist,” it really was as far as he went. 
And, secondly, the Dissenter in question would not at Oxford 
know any one of the kind: he would live with those who 
at the University win its blue ribbons, who take plenty of 
exercise and enjoy themselves indeed, but also belong to 
the Essay Societies, fill the offices at the Union, rise from 
scholarships to fellowships, are lecturers, tutors and pro- 
fessors ; with those who in after life take London curacies, 
assistant-masterships at Eton or Rugby, who rise at the bar 
or succeed as politicians, critics, poets, historians, physicians, 
engineers. 

It is happily characteristic of Oxford reading-men to be 
very versatile. You find among them an amazing variety 
of mind and feeling. There are the fast, the moderate, the 
slow ; the ascetic and the dissolute ; the industrious, the 
idle and elegant, and the lazy ; the athlete and the lounger. 
One is a devotee, one a speculator. The devotee is High- 
church or (very seldom) Low-church; the speculator is a 
Kantian or an Hegelian or a modified Comtist. So the 
athlete has several lines to choose from ; and the industrious 
man is a wit, a poct, a scholar, a historian, a theologian, a 
lawyer, an antiquarian, a physicist. And yet this variety 
within those narrow bounds does not forbid, but compels, 
the blending of persons of different characters together, and 
of different characters in the same person. Hence a Non- 
conformist would be even especially desirable as bringing a 
new element into combination. 

Take now the Union: that is at present a club-house, 
with a debating-hall attached to it, but without dining and 
smoking-rooms. Every member of the University may, and 
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almost every member does, belong to it. Here a Noncon- 
formist may write his letters and wash his hands, and read 
books, magazines and papers, as regularly as if he were a 
Churchman. Here, too, if he can speak and has a turn for 
business, he may be elected Treasurer, or Librarian, or Presi- 
dent, and remember that Archbishop Manning and Bishop 
Wilberforce, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Mr. Coleridge, have been there before him. 

Or consider the Essay Societies, self-governing bodies of, 
say, twenty resident graduates and undergraduates of dif- 
ferent colleges and (though each such society has a distinct 
character) of various opinions. Every Saturday night one 
member receives the rest at his rooms, gives them a glass 
of wine or a cup of coffee, and reads them a paper on 
politics or philosophy, history or architecture, art or litera- 
ture. Then either they criticise the essay, or they break 
into groups and talk. Once a term, perhaps, some senior 
member asks the society to dinner in his common-room, 
and once a year the late and present members dine together 
at the Crystal Palace or Richmond or Greenwich. The 
volumes of Liberal essays—Essays on Reform, Questions for 
a Reformed Parliament—and many papers in the great 
Reviews, are due, in a great measure, to one of these clubs. 
To all of them, Nonconformists of adequate ability and of 
agreeable manners would be welcome. 

So, again, if Atticus wishes to give a breakfast-party, or 
to see some men at lunch, or to have a dinner or “a wine” 
(that is, a dessert) or a supper in his rooms, he does not 
assemble only kindred spirits. No, he writes notes to 
different colleges, he waylays boating-men in Christ-Church 
Walks, and cricketers coming down from Cowley. He picks 
up a politician at the Union, and a ritualist at the chapel- 
door. His net will let through only the dull and disagree- 
able, and assuredly it will hold fast a Nonconformist if he 
is pleasant, and in any honourable way distinguished. 

Lastly, in choosing an eight to row, or an eleven to play 
for the honour of the college, the authorities who looked 
at any points in the candidates but points of strength and 
skill would be held accursed. And if a man is in his eight 
or his eleven, his position is made, and he need not trouble 
himself about his opinions. 

There remains one ungracious question : Is there at Oxford 
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an atmosphere of perjury? and if so, how will it affect 
Nonconformist undergraduates ? 

They will meet, if they are intelligent, persons who, 
being Fellows, are presumably Conformists, and, being M.A.s, 
have subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and yet, if they 
do not repudiate, at least never hesitate to controvert, the 
formule of the Church of England. 

These persons put in various pleas. 

Some of them have, it seems, told Dr. Pusey, that sub- 
scription is an obsolete form through which any one may 
go, a protest against exploded errors which any one may 
make. Dr. Pusey himself likes his own plan of signing 
the Articles in good faith and a non-natural sense. People 
of inferior education sing, as Bishop Phillpotts is said to 
have sung in 1834: 

Our ever-revered Thirty-nine 
Were made not for men to believe, but to sign. 


Men like Bishops Hinds and Colenso make the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Spectator blush, by claiming with blunder- 
ing simplicity the right of free discussion on religious topics. 
Men like Presbyter Anglicanus find the formule such that 
no one can help believing them, and can themselves afford 
to take critical liberties with propositions which they so 
entirely accept. 

Seriously, of those Conformists at Oxford who criticise 
the Prayer Book and Articles, some, Puseyites, Liberals, 
Evangelicals, do so in perfect and notorious good faith ; 
they steadfastly believe as much of them as, in their opi- 
nion, justified them in signing and in receiving the advan- 
tages of signature. Some do so in a hostile and destructive 
spirit ; and in their case the “appeal to conscience” (with 
which, as Dr. Pusey says, subscription in the 16th and 
17th centuries replaced the strong system of Rome) wholly 
fails. 

Dr. Pusey would prevent the scandal of its failure by 
making the Nicene Creed the test. Being newly imposed, 
it would be stricter, for new fetters gall more than old, and 
besides it would admit none but Romanists and orthodox 
Dissenters. Mr. Coleridge would also prevent the scandal 
of the failure of this appeal to conscience by making no 
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appeal, and letting laymen do laymen’s work in peace and 
quietness. 

Now, everybody knows that it will not long be necessary 
for Oxford men to make any declaration of faith or con- 
formity before they are admitted to secular degrees, as 
opposed to degrees in divinity, and to lay offices in the 
University, as opposed to those which are likely from their 
nature to be always held by ministers of religion ; and that 
the laity, conforming and nonconforming, will therefore be 
on the same footing in the university, in the colleges and 
halls, and (to a certain extent) in society. 

But there will be left a number of clergymen who will 
have assented to the Articles and made the declaration of 
conformity. As to these, and to the majority of the laymen 
(which will for a long time consist of persons in communion 
with the Church of England), there are two remarks to 
make. The one, that whatever of laxity there may be in 
conformity is not likely to injure Nonconformists. Sooner 
or later in life they must become acquainted with it, and 
they will not find it at Oxford in a form which will de- 
moralize them. No one suspects a Conformist, merely on 
the ground that he is supposed to conform insincerely, of 
being insincere in the other acts of his life. The other 
remark is this: clerical influence being inconsiderable among 
those residents who study and teach, and questions of secta- 
rian distinction (as against questions about first principles 
in theology) being seldom raised among them, the fact of a 
man’s conformity, quasi-conformity, or nonconformity, is 
hardly ever discussed. I cannot think that, the ice once 
broken, it would be discussed more often if other bodies 
than the Established Church were better represented at 
Oxford than they are. 

So much for the harm likely to ensue to Dissenting 
undergraduates from meeting clerical and lay Conformists 
who conform insincerely. 

But, as I said, the majority of Oxford men conform, and 
will conform, in perfect good faith. How will their com- 
panionship influence Dissenters ? 

The United Church of England and Ireland, by the pro- 
vidence of God or by a series of accidents, reflects every 
shade of Christian opinion, has room within her, I believe, for 
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every one who lives the Christian life. Her many-sidedness: 
her sympathy with nearly ail the people of this kingdom 
may be deplored, ridiculed, destroyed ; but at present, the 
taunts of enemies, the exultation of some of her sons, the 
dismay of others, agree with the decisions of the Bench, 
that she is sympathetic and many-sided. In other words, 
the parties into which she is divided correspond with bodies 
which are not in formal communion with her. Had she 
never ceased to found an order, religious, but not necessarily 
monastic or even ascetic, as soon as a new phase of religious 
life appeared within her, the spiritual fathers of the people 
who form those Dissenting bodies would never have seceded 
from her, would now belong to the Church parties to which 
they answer, and which, not principle, but secondary 
circumstances, have kept within the pale. Even as it is, 
the Dissenting body has an affinity to the party—an affinity 
betokened sometimes by co-operation, and even (paradox 
as it seems) by charges of dishonesty. 

Now there will go to Oxford the flower of the Wesleyans, 
of the Baptists, of the Unitarians, of the Independents ; and 
at Oxford the flowers of the High-church and Broad-church 
parties bloom, and the Low-church party is at least repre- 
sented. A Dissenter will come to know a Churchman ; 
neither will be a controversialist ; rather both will dwell, 
with the ardour and intelligence of their nature, on the 
points which they have in common; they will become 
attached to one another, each will assure himself of his 
friend’s good sense and faith, The Wesleyan will doubt 
whether the Puseyite,* so trustworthy in things secular, 
can have insincerely assented to the Articles; the Baptist 
will feel that the Evangelical believes every word of the 
Catechism ; the Unitarian and the Independent will be 
drawn to the speculative and to the practical Broad-church- 
man respectively, and be convinced of their absolute honesty. 
Thus each sect will see that the position of the correlated 
party is logical; the confidence which each feels in the 
insincerity of the party with which it corresponds will be 
impaired. And this will be done, not by disputation, nor, 
I think, as far as the Liberals are concerned, by proselytiz- 
ing, but by the unintended fascination of perpetual and 





* At Oxford the term Puseyite, elsewhere unjustly applied, is no misnomer. 
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charming companionship. The Dissenter, seeing that his 
friend’s position is logical, will allow himself to think of its 
advantages ; of the splendid tradition of the other’s Church, 


of the beauty and grandeur of its buildings and ritual, of 


its social eminence. Perhaps he may end in becoming a 
member of the Established religion, or even of that religion 
after it has been disestablished. And so his own body will 
lose a man of power. 

To this objection, no less real because apparent only to 
the most thoughtful, and intangible by the many, there are 


several answers. What if the Evangelical, convinced of 


the innocence of schism and desiring the freedom of a sect, 
should become a Baptist? if the Dissenter should, con- 
sciously or unconscieusly, convert the Churchman? Then 
as to the Nonconformists : clearly only the most candid and 
intelligent would be amenable to these objectionable influ- 
ences, would rise above inherited opinion and boyish habits, 
and renounce the past. Of this small number, those who 
for unworthy reasons would become Churchmen would not 
be worth the keeping, those who would become Churchmen 
from conviction should surely be allowed to do so. 

But here is the real answer. Oxford cannot henceforth 
be the appanage of one religious body. If two or more 
such bodies co-exist there, they must mingle and discuss 
questions of theology or even of church government. Let 
those who, like the Jesuits, desire denominational as opposed 
to mixed education, who distrust the strength of their own 
creed, the charm of their own ceremonies, keep their sons 
away from Oxford. 


I have now tried to shew that Nonconformists would find 
the statutory restrictions at Oxford not unbearable as they 
are ; that, as far as a layman is interested, they will be re- 
moved ; that a Dissenter might be at his ease in ordinary 
Oxford society ; that insincere Conformists would not cor- 
rupt, nor sincere Conformists even unintentionally pervert 
him at the University, more than anywhere else in the 
world. If it be said that his tender age would be suscep- 
tible of religious influence other than that of his teachers, 
I answer that the same tenderness makes him receptive of 
ideas and fits him for education. Fathers, I own, must 
choose between the higher culture for their sons and the 
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chance of their adopting a new faith. No University re- 
former can or would secure to any one body a monopoly of 
Oxford. 

I advise, then, that Dissenters should become members 
of colleges at Oxford more often than they do. Hitherto, 
they have kept as a rule away from the University, and 
this coyness of theirs has been their enemies’ best argument 
for giving them no further justice. Their entrance is beset, 
and will be beset when Parliament has done its utmost and 
abolished all tests, with many difficulties ; but these diffi- 
culties will vanish when Dissenters appear in force at Oxford, 
and not till then. 


IV.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT OF ERASMUS. 


THE visitor to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
mity see any day, in a glass case, a little, ugly, squat manu- 
script Testament, open in the middle of John’s First Epistle. 
The pages, which look like vellum, though they are really 
thick glazed paper, are somewhat discoloured; and the 
writing, which is rather pale, wants the extreme neatness 
and regularity characteristic of genuine old Greek manu- 
scripts. Inserted between the leaves, he will notice a slip 
of paper with the following words: “The only Greek Manu- 
script containing the testimony of the Three Witnesses, 
Apparently belonging to the 16th century ;’*—and perhaps 
he may be told, as happened to the writer not long ago, by 
the porter who accompanies him to point out the curiosities 
of the place—* They say, Sir, the Bible couldn't be finished 
without that manuscript.” The remark, indeed, was not 
altogether correct, and shewed little insight into the ways 
of theologians. For the Bible actually was finished, in the 
sense intended, by its Spanish editors, with the assistance 
of the Latin copies only, out of which the missing text was 





* I believe I quote the words exactly. There is, however, another manu- 
script—the Codex Ottobonianus—containing 1 John v. 7, of equal value with the 
one at Dublin, i.e. for critical purposes, of no value whatever. The Berolinensis 
has been proved to be a copy of the Complutensian printed text, and therefore 
must have been written for purposes of deception. 
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translated into Greek; and it may be considered pretty 
certain that no edition which did not contain the testimony 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses would have been permitted 
to gain currency in the Church. Luther, for instance, it is 
well known, omitted it from his German version, and yet 
it now appears in the common editions of his Bible. Still, 
the Codex Montfortianus, as the Dublin manuseript is 
usually called—from Montfort, a Cambridge divine, who 
owned it before it came into the hands of Archbishop 
Usher—played an important part in the history of the 
New Testament text. It was in fact the instrument by 
which Erasmus was induced to insert the testimony of the 
Three Witnesses in his later editions of the Greek Testament, 
for which purpose there is every likelihood that it was spe- 
cially written ; and if it might be too much to affirm that 
this notable corruption would not, under any circumstances, 
have crept into the authorized versions of subsequent times, 
at all events the great authority of Erasmus rendered its 
Insertion secure. 

At the time that Erasmus undertook to edit the New 
Testament in Greek, as well as for centuries before, the 
Latin translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures and 
the Apocrypha was the sacred book of the Church. This, 
with many slight variations in the manuscripts, was substan- 
tially Jerome’s version ; and it was upon this that the text 
subsequently authorized by the Council of Trent was founded. 
To the monks and theologians of that day it was the Bible 
as much as if no originals had existed, or as if Hebrew 
prophets and Galilean apostles had written in Latin ; it 
was the Bible as much as the Authorized English Version 
is the Bible to the average Church-goer of our own times. 
From this preachers declaimed, and from this controver- 
sialists reasoned. Such was the passing ignorance of the 
monks, that it is probable many of them had not the faintest 
conception of any original by which the Latin might be 
tested, and even respectable theologians did not think it 
necessary to look beyond it.* It is not surprising, then, 
that the earliest book printed was the Latin Bible. That 
was about the middle of the fifteenth century, and before 





* See Theological Review for April, 1868, pp. 175 and 186. The story 
about ‘‘de-vita” is a fact which Erasmus had from Colet. 
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the close of that century several other editions had appeared ; 
among the rest, a neat one in octavo, bearing the date 1495, 
by John Froben, the printer of Basel, and Erasmus’ friend. 
Nor were the modern languages neglected. Before the end 
of the fifteenth century there were translations of the Bible 
in German, Italian, Dutch, French and Bohemian—all of 
course from the Latin ; and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century there was even a Spanish one. But all this time, 
and even while splendid editions of the Greek classics were 
issuing from the press of Aldus in Venice, as well as from 
a few other centres of literary activity, no one had been 
sufficiently enterprizing or sufficiently zealous in the cause 
of religious progress to edit or to print the Christian Serip- 
tures in their original tongue. The truth is, that those who 
were interested in religion cared very little for learning ; 
while most of those who were interested in learning cared 
not at all for religion. The monks did not wish for the 
Greek Testament, because they could not have read it, and, 
if they could, would not have trusted it against the Latin ; 
and the learned men, of Italy in particular, where the 
greatest number of books was printed, did not wish for it, 
because they were not Christians. Erasmus, however, differed 
both from the monks and from the learned men. He cared 
for literature and for religion too; and for him accordingly 
was reserved the honour of being the first to give to the 
world an edition of the New Testament in Greek. 

It was a great triumph for Germany, when, on the Ist 
of March, 1516, there appeared at Basel, from the press of 
Froben, the whole New Testament in Greek, printed side 
by side with the Latin translation, and with annotations by 
Erasmus.* It was dedicated to Pope Leo X., and the title- 
page announced that the text was after several ancient and 





* Novum Instrumentum omne, diligenter ab Erasmo Roterodamo recogni- 
tum et emendatum, non solum ad greecam veritatem, verum etiam ad multorum 
utriusque lingue codicum, eurumque veterum simul et emendatorum fidem, 
postremo ad probatissimorum autorum citationem, emendationem, et inter- 
pretationem, precipue, Origenis, Chrysostomi, Cyrilli, Vulgarii, Hieronymi, 
Cypriani, Ambrosii, Hilarii, Augustini, una cum annotationibus que lectorem 
doceant, quid qua ratione mutatum sit. Quisquis igitur amas veram Theolo- 
giam, lege, cognosce et deinde judica. Neque statim offendere, si quid muta- 
tum offenderis, sed expende, num in melius mutatum sit.” 

And on the colophon: ‘‘ Basilee in edibus Ioannis Frobenii Hammelbur- 
gensis, Mense Februario. Anno. M.D. XVI. Regnante Imp. Czs. Maximiliano 
P. F, Augusto.” 
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excellent manuscripts, in both Greek and Latin, with the 
citations in the Fathers compared. In reality, not more 
than five Greek manuscripts had been used as his principal 
authorities; and these were neither very old nor very 
valuable.* The oldest, which contained the whole of the 
New Testament, except the book of Revelation, has been 
assigned to the tenth century, and allowed by the great critics 
to be of considerable authority. But the other four, which 
included only parts of the canon, were of quite recent date 
and comparatively little worth. Amongst them all there 
was but one copy of the Apocalypse, and that wanted the 
last six verses, which accordingly Erasmus was obliged to 
supply from the Latin —a task in which he succeeded so ill, 
that in that short passage he deviated from the true reading 
not less than thirty times. Otherwise, as was to be ex- 
pected in one who was conscious that there were very few 
who could rival him in a knowledge of Greek, his prejudices 
seem to have been against the Latin ; and though he some- 
times followed it where it was wrong, he more frequently 
deviated from it where it was right. Nevertheless, the work 


* This is at least the usual assumption. The statement of Erasinus himself, 
in the Apologia prefixed to his second edition, is as follows: ‘*‘ Nos in prima 
recognitione quatuor Grecis adjuti sumus: in secunda quinque,” &c.,—where 
the two recensions spoken of apparently both refer to the first edition. Why, 
then, must we suppose that the four manuscripts of the first recension are in- 
eluded in the five of the second, instead of adding them so as to make nine 
Nor ean it be doubted that the crities since Mill have erred in representing this 
great work as having been hurried over in the space of about five, or, at most, 
pine months, It is true that on the 17th of April, 1515, Beatus Rhenanus 
writes from Basel—‘‘ Petit Frobenius Novum abs te Testamentum habere, pro 
quo tantum se daturvin pollicetur, quantum alius quisquam ;’—but this 1s cer- 
tainly a proposal to print a work known to be in progress, and not an invitation 
to an entirely new undertaking. Besides, we have the statements of Erasmus 
himself to shew that he had heen long engaged in preparing for this great work. 
Thus in a letter to Colet, dated Cambridge, 1511, he says—‘*‘ Absolvi colla- 
tionem Novi Testamenti, nune divum Hieronymum aggredior.” Not much 
reliance perhaps can be placed on the date, but independently of that the words 
prove that Erasmus had collated certain manuseripts while he was at Cambridge, 
and before he had begun the editing of St. Jerome. Again, in his Responsio 
ad Notationes novas Ed. Lei, we have these words—‘*‘ Primum sic agit Leus 


? 





quasi mihi non fuerit nisi unicum exemplar, cum tam multis sim usus, primum 
in Anglia, mox in Brabantia, postremo Basile non semel,” &c.; so that it is 
clear that Erasmus consulted all the manuscripts he could find wherever he 
went. It is true, however, that the printing was completed in about five 
months, for in a letter dated Oct. 2, 1515, or rather which ought to have been 
so dated (the reading in the Leyden edition is 1513), Erasmus says, ‘‘ Novum 
Testamentum jam aggressi sunt,” —where it is to be observed that Le uses the 
third person, not tie first. 
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was a marvel of genius and industry. Many things conspired 
to make the sale more rapid than might have been anti- 
cipated. The fame of the editor, now known either personally 
or by reputation to all the learned men, as well as the 
princes and nobility, of Holland, France, Germany, Italy 
and England, the increasing number of students of Greek, 
the desire to know something of the Scriptures in the ori- 
ginal—all these things raised the interest to its height. The 
friends of Erasmus bought the book for his sake, or for its 
own; his enemies bought it to discover the heresies and 
errors Which they had determined beforehand it must con- 
tain. Within three years there was a demand for another 
edition, and this also was speedily exhausted, although the 
two together consisted of 3,300 folio copies. The second 
edition appeared in the beginning of 1519, with a greatly 
improved text, and with the Vulgate so altered as to be 
substantially a new translation. This edition was fortified 
with a Papal Brief, a copy of the Nicene Creed and an 
engraving of the Trinity, which, one would think, ought 
to have been effectual, though they by no means proved 
so, in protecting the work against charges of heresy. Right 
above the Pope's letter, which spoke in the highest terms 
both of the scholarship and the orthodoxy of the work, 
there appeared a sufficiently quaint device, which curiously 
illustrates the zeal with which the great literary warfare 
was carried on—a wood-cut representing the victorious 
Germans under Arminius overthrowing the legions of Quine- 
tilius and Varus, with a tablet in one corner inseribed 
with the words—* Tandem Vipera Sibilare Desiste.” This 
was of course the printer's doing, but it was certainly no 
great compliment to Leo. 

From the time that the New Testament was announced, 
ereat murmurings were heard among the cowled heads, and 
probably curses, “not loud, but deep,” proceeded from many 
lips that ought to have been used only to bless. The sweets 
of labour, however, may have come first. The friends of 
Erasmus hastened to send him their congratulations on this 
great achievement, and those who were determined to cavil 
may have thought it necessary to examine his work before 
they began their attack. At first, some gentle passages of 
arms took place with men not really hostile, or who did 
not despair of retaining the great scholar in the service 
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of the Church ; and these were conducted with wonderful 
courtesy, for Erasmus enjoyed the respect of all competent 
persons, and he himself entertained the notion, not very 
common in any age, that the precepts of Christianity were 
applicable even to the conduct of theological controversy. 
But by and by more bitterness infused itself into the strife. 
Accusations of heresy and Arianism were heard. Erasmus, 
it was said, had charged the apostles with lapses of memory 
and with writing bad Greek ; he had altered texts which 
were important for proving the Deity of Christ, and he had 
omitted altogether the testimony of the Three Witnesses in 
the First Epistle of John. Some of these faults it may have 
required a little learning to detect ; at all events, they could 
not have been discovered without reading the book. But 
one thing was clear to the commonest understanding. In 
his second edition he had departed from the Vulgate trans- 
lation, and had substituted comparatively pure Latin for its 
intolerable barbarisms. Evidently the common Bible of 
Christendom was not good enough for him, and priests and 
preachers must now be called upon to give up the words 
they had so long been accustomed to regard as divine. This 
raised the wrath of the monks to its height. “Solecisms,” 
they cried, “are not offensive to the Almighty.” “ Well, 
but,” replied Erasmus, “ neither are they pleasing to Him.” 
“Tt is too bad,” they said, “that the Holy Scriptures should 
be made subject to the rules of grammar.” “The Vulgate,” 
it was answered, “is not Holy Scripture, but a translation 
of Scripture ; and those who do not like the revised trans- 
lation are not obliged to use it.” Perhaps it was to conci- 
liate the monks that the common title, “ Novum Testamen- 
tui,” was restored in the second edition, instead of, “ Instru- 
mentum,” which had been preferred in the first on the ground 
that it was the more proper word to express the deed, or 
written document, containing the Testament. This title was 
also defended on the authority of Jerome and Augustine ; 
but it does not seem to have occurred to Erasmus that the 
word Testament, which in Latin, as in English, properly 
implied the decease of one of the contracting parties, was 
altogether a misnomer. 

The New Testament of Erasmus was in fact, as may easily 
be supposed, by no means a faultless production. The first 
edition abounded in typographical errors, and there were a 
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few of a more serious nature, which, however, may be 
excused on the ground of the great haste with which the 
work was finished—the printing and much of the editing 
having occupied only five or six months.* The very title- 
page contained a sufficiently glaring and rather ridiculous 
blunder. This was the mention, in the list of: the Fathers 
whose works had been used in the preparation of the 
text, of Vulgarius, a writer no one had ever heard of 
before. The mistake arose in the following way. Erasmus 
had a copy of Theophylact on Matthew, with this title: 
Tov OeopiAeorarov 'Apyieziaxorov BovAyapiac Kupiov OcopuAdkrou 
etirynace eic¢ ro Kara MarOuiov Evayyédor ; in his haste he took 
Ocogvddcrov for an epithet, while for BovAyapiag he must 
have read BovAyapiov, which he converted from the name of 
a country into the name of a man, and translated “ Vulga- 
rius;” and under this name Theophylact was quoted in 
his notes. To make matters worse, he attributed to Vul- 
garius a reading which is not to be found in Theophylact, 
and in one place grossly misconstrued him. Another 
blunder, scarcely pardonable even at a time when geography 
was a mystery which few had attempted to penetrate, was 
the statement that the port of Neapolis, where Paul arrived 
on his journey from Samothrace to Philippi, was a town in 
Caria. Nor was Erasmus at all thankful to those who 
pointed out, in no friendly spirit certainly, such slips as 
these. Gentle and temperate as he was, compared with the 
more energetic spirits who were preparing to shake the 
world, his pride as a scholar was obstinate in refusing, wher- 
ever that was possible, to acknowledge an error. He was 
willing enough indeed to confess, in general, that, being 
human, he had made mistakes, but all particular mistakes 
he thought himself bound notwithstanding to defend. He 
was obliged, however, to apologize for the haste which had 
led him to give a new Father to the Church, which he did 
by asserting (untruly, it would appear) that the name Theo- 
phylact was almost illegible in the manuscript he had made 


* See, however, note on p. 528. Under any circumstances there must have 
been much hurry in bringing the work to a conclusion. But an equally valid 
excuse for Erasmus may be found in the condition of an age in which learning 
was quite undigested, and in which accordingly the most learned men might 
easily be ignorant of things which in a more advanced age would be known to 
everybody. 
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use of. But he stuck to it to the last that the Herodians 
mentioned in Matthew xxii. 16, were the soldiers of Herod 


the Great ; sheltering himself here under the authority of 


Jerome, whose shield he thought ample enough to defend 


him against all the darts of malice. His final edition of 


the note on Acts xvi. 11, is a curious example of human or 
theological weakness. It may be translated thus: “ Vea- 
polis. Not the city of that name now held by the Spaniards 
in Italy, but another in Caria, in Asia. This seems to be 
the opinion of Jerome in his list of the names of places in 
the Acts, but I think wrongly. Some will have it that 
Neapolis is in Thrace or Macedonia, near Ptolemeus, and 
not far from Philippi. And this opinion is the more pro- 
bable one, as there are several cities of that name.” 

Such real blunders as these were of course eagerly seized 
upon by the calumniators of Erasmus in order to increase 
the outcry against him. But the principal objects of attack 
were the merits rather than the faults of his work. There 
is throughout his annotations a boldness and freedom of 
criticism which in our own day would be denounced as 
daringly rationalistic ; and if his text is not always correct, 
which indeed was not to be expected, it was at least honestly 
constructed. A few examples will give the best idea of 
the character of his criticism. Of Luke's style, he remarks 
that it is purer than that of the rest of the evangelists, 
owing to his acquaintance with Greek literature. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he says, breathes the spirit of Paul, 
but is not at all in his style. He doubts whether the 
Apocalypse be the work of John the apostle. On this 
book, chap. i. 4, he remarks, “ It must be honestly confessed 
the Greek has no meaning whatever.” Rom. ix. 5, he points 
in the usual way to make it agree with the Latin, but inti- 
mates in his note that the sentence might be pointed in 
three different ways, adding that there is here no complete 
refutation of the Arians, as the final clause, “who is over 
all, God blessed for ever,’ may be referred to the Father 
and not to Christ. So on 1 Tim. iii. 16, “God manifest in 
the flesh,” he suspects that the word “God” was introduced 
against the Arians, and that the true reading was not Oed¢ 
but “O, referring to pveripov in the preceding sentence. 
There his common sense led him to a conclusion which the 
more thorough criticism of after times has fully confirmed. 
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That was quite true too, or very nearly true, which his 
enemies had brought as a charge against him, that he had 
accused the evangelists of lapses of memory. For on Matt. 
ii. 7, “ And thou Bethlehem,” &c., after quoting the remarks 
of Jerome that the prophecy as given here does not agree 
with the words of Micah, and that the evangelist must 
either give the words as quoted by the Scribes and Phari- 
sees or else must himself have made a mistake through 
a lapse of memory, he shews that the first of these opinions 
will not hold, and then proceeds, but very cautiously and 
without admitting that he entertained it, to justify the 
second, That that was really his own view we may very 
fairly suspect, but it was scarcely fair to charge him with 
it, especially as he finally suggests another alternative, 
namely, that the evangelist may have intentionally altered 
the sense of the original to adapt it to the novel circum- 
stances. But the best proof of the courage and honesty of 
Erasmus might be thought to be the omission of 1 Jolin v. 7. 
Yet, what else could he have done but omit it? The words 
were not in his manuscripts. The omission accordingly was 
no act of his, and the proper way to state the case would be 
to say that he forebore to insert it. Even for that, however, 
much credit is due to him, especially as he persevered in 
that honest course in his second edition, after the clamour 
against him had begun. How he came to yield at last, and 
insert this notable forgery in his third and subsequent 
editions, must now be narrated. 

It was in England, where Erasmus had found his best 
friends, that he found also his greatest enemies. And 
among those who took up arms against his New Testament, 
none was more bitter or more persevering in his attacks 
than Edward Lee, afterwards chaplain and almoner to 
Henry VIIL, and eventually Archbishop of York. At this 
time he was a comparatively young and still unknown 
man, and, as Erasmus believed, actuated in his hostility to 
himself by ambition and the love of notoriety. His attack, 
which began about a year after the appearance of the first 
edition of the New Testament, was of the most vexatious 
kind, being carried on by private whispers rather than on 
the open field of fair controversy, while neither his age 
nor his learning entitled him to enter into conflict with 
a scholar of such established reputation. Erasmus speaks 
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of him in his letters of this period with great contempt 
and almost with anger, declaring that “a creature more 
arrogant, ignorant and venomous, the world had never seen ;” 
and when his book, which was kept back apparently from 
mere cowardice for two years, at length appeared, “men- 
dacious,” “foolish,” “ignorant,” are among the epithets he 
applies to it. Lee, he tells us, had learned all the Greek 
and Hebrew he knew in a few months on purpose to con- 
fute him. He had adopted the most underhand means to 
excite an interest in his book, bribing the monks with enter- 
tainments, and with presents of wine and fruit ; and with 
the same view he had written not less than six hundred 
letters, for which he had been obliged to employ an amanu- 
ensis. And such was the fairness of this champion of the 
faith, that he could not be prevailed upon, though often 
entreated, to furnish his antagonist with a copy of his criti- 
cisms. When the second edition of the New Testament 
was going through the press, and a considerable part had 
already been printed off, Erasmus met Lee, shewed him 
the sheets, and offered, if he would point out anything in 
them contrary to the orthodox faith or to good morals, to 
reprint them, notwithstanding the great expense it would 
cost him, and to make honourable mention of Lee as the 
author of the corrections. Lee refused; and it was not 
till some time after the publication of the second edition of 
the New Testament that Erasmus so much as got a sight 
of the annotations. “Wretched criticisms,” as Dr. Knight 
calls them, they certainly appear to be ; and we cannot but 
wonder that one who had reached so high and so secure a 
position among scholars, should have thought it worth while 
to reply to them. But Erasmus was determined to fight 
every inch of his ground; and such was his reverence for 
learning, that he would not have thought his labour wasted 
if he could have gained a single convert to its cause, or 
uprooted a single prejudice. Such, too, was his delight in 
wielding his pen, that he probably did not greatly grudge 
the forty days which he spent in demolishing an enemy 
whom he despised. He had, indeed, he tells us, hesitated 
whether he should answer or not; but reflecting that so 
many reports had been disseminated to his disadvantage, 
and that his silence might be construed as a confession of 
defeat, he determined to reply, but briefly. 
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Lee’s criticisms amounted to not less than three hundred ; 
but we shall confine ourselves here to the only one which 
possesses any special interest—that on 1 John v. 7. Lee 
based his defence of the authenticity of this celebrated 
passage on the fact that Laurentius Valla, in his annotations 
ov the New Testament, had not noticed its omission from 
any of his manuscripts ; on Jerome’s Preface to the canoni- 
cal Epistles, in which he said it was stated that the text 
had been corrupted by the heretics ; and on an insinuation 
which he chose to make to the effect that Erasmus had 
consulted only one manuscript. Besides—and this no doubt 
made a deeper impression on those who were likely to take 
his side of the question than any learned arguments—the 
consequence of omitting words so important to the orthodox 
faith would be the revival of the Arian heresy and a schism 
in the Church. Lee’s arguments, such as they were, were 
not very difficult to dispose of. Laurentius Valla was but 
human; he may have been guilty of an oversight, or he 
may have found the words in question in his manuscripts. 
It was not true that Jerome had said this passage had been 
corrupted by the heretics; and even if he had said so, 
Jerome was not infallible ; on the contrary, he was a man 
of a warm and even violent temper, and often made asser- 
tions much more positively than facts seemed to warrant. 
Jerome’s language, however, really implied that he had 
changed the public reading of the Church, and that accord- 
ingly the Latin must have previously agreed with the 
Greek.* Nor was it the case that the disputed words had 
been omitted by none but heretics ; for Cyril, an orthodox 
Father, in collecting all the texts he could find against the 
Arians, quotes the testimony of the Spirit, the water and 
the blood, but not that of the Three in heaven, which he 
certainly would not have omitted had he found it in his 
copies. As to the charge that Erasmus had been guilty of 
varelessness and dishonesty in not consulting more than one 
manuscript, it was simply absurd. He had in fact con- 
sulted many in England, in Brabant and at Basel, and at 
different times had had in his hands a greater number than 
Valla. Had he found the words in a single copy, he would, 





* Erasmus does not appear to have questioned the authenticity of the Preface 
to the canonical Epistles, 
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he says, have inserted them ; but that not having been the 
case, he followed the only course that was open to him— 
pointed out what was wanting in his Greek manuscript. 
Probably that was an aggravation of his offence ; could he 
not have printed the Greek as it stood without calling 
special attention to it, and might he not at least have 
retained the usual Latin reading? Having disposed of 
the critical part of the question, Erasmus proceeds to 
relieve the mind of his opponent of his apprehensions 
of heresy. He reminds him that others besides himself 
can read Greek, and that soon every one pretending to 
scholarship will be able to do so. To what purpose, then, 
would he have concealed the real reading of the Greek 
manuscripts? There is the reading, for the Arians as 
well as everybody else to see for themselves, and he is 
not responsible for the fact. And how can Lee suppose 
that the mouth of the Arians, if there were any Arians, 
would be stopped at once by the testimony of the Three 
Witnesses? Are there not other passages in which the 
word “one” means not one in substance but one in con- 
sent? Must it not indeed have this meaning in the case 
of the three that bear witness on earth; and might it not 
be made to bear this sense also in the words under dispute ? 
But in fact there ave no Arians. No heresy more com- 
pletely extinguished! And as to the disturbances which 
Lee anticipates, why, the New Testament has now been in 
the hands of the public for more than three years, and none 
of these dreadful results have followed. By and by, Eras- 
mus becomes pleasantly severe. The unlucky Lee had 
broken into a strain of solemn admonition, foretelling the 
evils that would come upon the world from this corruption 
of Scripture, and calling upon the shepherd of the Church 
to awake. “There is still hope,” he exclaims, “with the 
help of God, since the smoke has not yet burst into a 
flame. The Guardian of Israel will not slumber nor sleep, 
if the watchman in Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.” Rather 
insulting to the Pope, replies Erasmus, to suppose he does 
nothing but snore and yawn. “But let Lee be comforted. 
The watchman in Israel will not always slumber and sleep, 
but will at last put to silence such wild and seditious 
calumnies, and shut the mouth of all who by their foolish 
clamour would excite among the people the trouble which 
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seems to be the element in which they live themselves. 
For should any disturbance arise in the Church of God, it 
will be entirely their doing; we have no desire either to 
promote sedition or to advocate unsound doctrine. If, how- 
ever, we fall into any unintentional errors, certainly it was 
not for Lee to find fault with our mistakes, seeing how 
many disgraceful blunders he is guilty of himself in that 
little painphlet of his; much less to abuse and calumniate 
us. However, I am ready to acknowledge the justice of 
all the reproaches he has heaped upon ine, if, in all my 
many works, some of which are of great length and fill 
more than one volume, while some were produced in great 
haste, I am guilty of so many flagrant blunders or so often 
inconsistent, if I misquote or shew that I do not under- 
stand my own language, as often as he has done in that 
little pamphlet which he drew up two years ago, with the 
aid of his friends, and when he was able to give to it the 
whole of his attention.” 

It might seem that there could be no doubt with whom 
the victory would remain in a contest of this kind between 
learning and capacity upon the one side, and ignorance 
and duluess on the other; but, unfortunately, treachery 
supplied the place of knowledge, and Lee carried away the 
most substantial fruits of a conflict in which he was other- 
wise completely defeated. Erasmus in his reply had twice 
professed his willingness to insert the testimony of the 
Three Witnesses if a single manuscript could be produced 
containing it. Lee must in due time have satisfied himself 
that none such could be found at Oxford or Cambridge, nor 
probably anywhere else. But what then? Were there no 
amanuenses living? Was it impossible to have a manu- 
script written on purpose which should contain the disputed 
words, and satisfy the scruples of this troublesome Grecian ? 
That the Codex Montfortianus was written under the direc- 
tion of Lee, with the express object of deceiving his oppo- 
nent and exacting from him the fulfilment of his promise, 
there is indeed no positive proof; but its opportune appear- 
ance at this particular juncture lends a countenance to the 
supposition, and there was nothing in the character of Lee 
to make it probable that he would have hesitated to commit 
a pious fraud which he thought so important to the ortho- 
dox faith, One only wonders that he should have gone 
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such a long way round to accomplish his purpose, instead 
of simply affirming the existence of the manuscript ; but 
no doubt he had a tender conscience, and found it more 
agreeable to equivocate than to lie; and besides, how did 
he know but Erasmus would run over to England to have 
a sight of this newly-discovered treasure? Erasmus, how- 
ever, was very easily satisfied It does not appear that he 
ever even saw the Codex Britannicus, as he ealls it. He 
desired peace, and shrunk from the clamour that was raised 
against him on all sides. Having been informed, therefore, 
that a manuscript had been found containing the testimony 
of the Heavenly Witnesses, although he suspected, and with 
good reason, that it had been corrected after the Latin, he 
inserted the spurious words in his third edition, which 
appeared in 1522. There the text corresponds exactly with 
the reading of the Dublin manuscript, proving its identity 
with the Codex Britannicus of Erasmus.* In the subsequent 
editions it was altered into better Greek. 

Such was the most important controversy which arose in 
connection with this great work. It is unnecessary to 
notice all the attacks made upon it; but one or two anec- 





* The exact agreement, it must be understood, applies only to the interpo- 
lated clause ; but it is remarkable that for the e‘ghth verse Erasmus had a 
better text in his second than in his third edition, where he altered it after the 
Codex Britannicus, the only differences being the insertion of cai before t@wo, 
and the retention of the clause, cai ot totic tic rd Ev tiotv, which the Codex 
Britannicus omitted, and which the Dublin MS. also omits. That this clause 
was omitted by the Codex Britannicus, we have the express testimony of Eras- 
mus himself twice repeated,—in the Apologia ad Stunicam, and in the note on 
1 John v. 7, in the later editions of his Testament—in both of which places, 
after giving the whole seventh and eighth verses, he remarks that it may be 
merely accidental that the «ai ot rpéig¢ tic Td Ev Eiowy is not repeated. It is 
most important to notice this, because a little lower down, in the very same 
note, Erasmus contradicts himself (possibly owing to a mere printer's blunder) 
by stating that the British MS. adds to the witness upon earth, cai oi rpeic 
ig TO Ev eiory ; and upon this statement the Rev. Charles Forster, in a recent 
work to be noticed in the sequel of this article, has based an argument for 
holding the Codex Britannicus to be a distinct witness, now lost, for the authen- 
ticity of 1 John v. 7; the fact being that the text of the Codex Britannicus 
in verses 7 and 8, as quoted by Erasmus, deviates from that of the Dublin MS. 
merely in the omission of the dytoy after IIvetvua, and the ot before the second 
pPaprupovyrec; and that these are mere slips in copying is clear from their 
appearance in the text of the third edition; it would be folly to doubt when 
we find that they re-appear in the text of the third edition—which text, be it 
remembered, has been in other respects altered for the worse—viz. by the 
omission of the article three times—in order to make it agree with the newly 
discovered authority. 
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dotes told by Erasmus himself will serve to illustrate the 
general character of the enemies of learning, and with these 
the present_article may conclude. Dr. Standish was at this 
time—about 1520—Bishop of St. Asaph. On a certain 
occasion he was preaching in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
having begun a sermon upon Charity, all of a sudden 
broke out into a furious attack upon Erasmus, declaring 
that the Christian religion must be ruined unless all new 
translations were abolished, and that it was intolerable that 
he should have corrupted the Gospel of St. John by sub- 
stituting “sermo,’ in the first verse, for “verbum,” which 
had been the reading of the Church for so many centuries. 
Then he began to appeal to the feelings of his audience, 
bewailing his own unhappy lot, to think that he who all 
his life had been accustomed to read, “In principio erat 
verbum,” must henceforth read, “ In principio erat sermo ;” 
and finally he appealed to the Mayor, the aldermen, and 
the whole body of citizens to come to the rescue of Chris- 
tianity in this its hour of peril. No one, however, took 
notice of his rhodomontade except to laugh at it. It hap- 
pened the same day that Standish was to dine at the palace, 
and two of his hearers—one of whom was a bachelor, and 
profoundly versed in the scholastic philosophy as well as 
in the modern learning, the other a married man, but of 
the most heavenly mind (no doubt, as Knight conjectures, 
Master Richard Pace and Sir Thomas More)—were to meet 
him. They were no sooner seated, than one of them re- 
marked how glad he was to find he had been reading the 
Commentaries of Erasmus. Standish, perceiving that a 
trap was laid for him to compel him to confess that he 
had been attacking a book which he had not read, replied 
bluntly, “Perhaps | have read as much as I chose to read.” 
“T have no doubt you have,” replied the other. “ Pray, 
may I ask on what arguments or authorities does Erasmus 
rely, that he has ventured to change the common reading 
in John’s Gospel?” To this question, of course, the Bishop 
was unable to make any reply. He said he was content 
with the authority of Augustine, who affirms that “ verbum” 
was a better word than “ratio” as an appellation of the Son 
of God. “Yes,” said More, “than ‘ratio; but what has 
that to do with ‘sermo’?” “Why, they are the same thing.” 
“Nay,” replied his tormentor, “they are very different ; and 
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it is not very wise in you to attack a man who has rendered 
such good service to the cause of letters, without having 
either read the passage you criticise, or made yourself master 
of the subject.” Some time afterwards, made no wiser by 
his defeat, Standish surprised the Court by dropping reve- 
rently upon his knees in presence of the King and Queen, 
and a large assemblage of nobility and of learned men. Every 
one was eager to hear what so eminent a theologian had to 
say, supposing it must be something of great importance. 
He began by pronouncing a eulogium, in English, upon the 
ancestors of the King and Queen for having ever defended 
the Catholic Church against heretics and schisinatics, and 
then proceeded to exhort and adjure their Majesties to fol- 
low in the footsteps of their progenitors, warning them 
that most dangerous times were at hand, and that unless 
the books of Erasmus could be suppressed, the religion of 
Christ was ruined. Then, raising his hands and eyes to 
Heaven, he prayed that Christ would condescend himself 
to aid his spouse if no one on earth would come to her 
defence. While he was still on his knees, one of his two 
tormentors on the previous occasion (Sir Thomas More) 
stepped forward, and having said how much he admired 
the pious harangne of the reverend father, begged that, as 
he had alarmed their Majesties so much, he would now be 
good enough to point out what it was in the books of Eras- 
mus from which he apprehended such terrible consequences. 
He replied he would do so at once, and, reckoning on his 
fingers, proceeded: “ First, Erasmus denies the resurrection. 
Second, he makes the sacrament of Matrimony of no ac- 
count. Lastly, he is unsound on the Eucharist.” More 
commended the clearness of his statement, and observed 
that nothing now remained but that he should prove his 
assertions. “Certainly,” replied the other, and beginning 
upon his thumb: “ First,” said he, “that he denies the 
resurrection I prove thus: Paul in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (he meant Corinthians) writes thus: We shall all 
rise, but we shall not all be changed (the reading of the 
Vulgate); but Erasmus has altered the reading of the 
Church, and from his Greek copies reads as follows: We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. It is clear 
that he denies the resurrection.” Presently the poor Bishop 
was led into a still greater absurdity, if that were possible, 
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and said that Jerome had restored the true reading from 
the Hebrew ; till at length the King took pity on his incu- 
rable stupidity, and diverted the conversation to some other 
subject. 

In estimating the merits of Erasmus as an editor of the 
New Testament, it ought surely to be considered sufficient 
if he can fairly claim to have been the first. And this he 
can do with very little qualification. Cardinal Ximenes is 
indeed entitled to equal honour, as having planned the 
Complutensian Polyglott, in which the New Testament, it 
would seem, was printed by the beginning of the year 1514; 
but the whole work was not ready till 1517, nor was it 
published before 1522. The name of Laurentius Valla also 
must not be forgotten as the very first, so far as is known, 
who collated different manuscripts of the New Testament. 
But Erasmus was the first who edited, printed and published 
the Christian Scriptures in their original tongue, and for 
that the world owes him a debt which it would not be easy 
to repay. His text, indeed, was far from perfect ; and yet 
a chapter from his last edition, compared with the text of 
Griesbach or Tischendorf, presents wonderfully few varia- 
tions, and these generally such as in any less important 
book might well be thought trifling. It is ever to be re- 
gretted, for his own credit’s sake, that Erasmus should have 
given way about 1 John v. 7; yet there was much excuse 
for him ; and, as has been already remarked, there can be 
no doubt that the clergy would never have rested till they 
had secured its insertion. 


This article had been finished when my attention was 
directed to a recent work by the Rev. Charles Forster,* in 
whose person a redoubtable champion has stepped into the 
field, with a whole train of Bishops and Archbishops at his 
back, prepared to defend the authenticity of the Heavenly 
Witnesses against the greatest critics of modern times, and 
to demolish utterly the famous letters of Porson. The 
qualifications of this writer for treating the question with 
fairness may be inferred from the following words occurring 
in a note in his book: “ We have not far to seek for the 





* The Authenticity of the Text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, &c. By 
Rev. Uharles Forster, B,D. London: Bell and Daldy. 1867. 
VOL. V. 2P 
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motive of Porson’s Letters to Travis. ... His Unitarian ten- 
dencies abundantly account for his animus towards the 
obnoxious seventh verse, and for the dishonest arts of con- 
troversy which run, with the tortuous sinuosity of the 
‘crooked serpent,’ throughout his twelve philippics.” Let 
us see, however, something of the arguments on which this 
“new plea” is based. Contrary to the belief of the great 
majority of Biblical critics, including many eminent Trini- 
tarians, Mr. Forster undertakes to shew that 1 John v. 7 
is quoted repeatedly by both Greek and Latin Fathers ; and 
verily, if it be conceded that every sentence in which the 
words “three” and “one” occur at not more than a mode- 
rate distance from each other, must be a quotation of that 
celebrated verse, he has abundantly established his point. 
The extreme absurdity of this position, however, is such, 
that it can scarcely be increased by the fact that where this 
combination does take place among the Greeks the neuter 
rpia is the word employed, and not, as in the spurious text, 
the masculine rpeic. But, says our author, St. Hippolytus 
and St. Athanasius state that all that the Fathers taught 
respecting the Godhead they derived solely from Scripture, 
and therefore the doctrine of the Three in One is scriptural, 
and therefore the disputed words in John’s Epistle genuine. 
It is unnecessary to dispute this dictum, though an inci- 
dental remark of one or two Fathers is scarcely identical 
with a rule acknowledged by all; but if pushed to the 
required conclusion, it may be found to prove just a little 
too much. The very passage adduced from Hippolytus as 
containing a virtual citation of 1 John v. 7, proceeds to 
explain how God can be one and three, and states that he 
is one xara rijy dbvapuy, and three cara rijy vikovopiay, Can 
Mr. Forster or any one else inform us where in Scripture 
this distinction is to be found? It is, however, another of 
the remarkable “concessions of Trinitarians” to admit that 
the Three in One doctrine is scriptural only if the ques- 
tionable words of 1 John be genuine. But how, it may 
be asked, is it possible to maintain the genuineness of 
these words against all manuscript authority? To this 
question there is a plausible reply. The disputed clause, 
it is said, ends with the same word with which the text of 
our present MSS. breaks off—namely paprupoirrec, so that 
its omission in many MSS. might be expected, and even its 
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omission in all that now exist would be no conclusive evi- 
dence against its authenticity, provided there was some good 
authority of another kind in its favour, such as early Latin 
MSS. or citations in the Fathers. This argument, however, 
will not bear examination ; for the disputed clause really 
ends, not with paprupotvrec, but with év Th yn, a fact which 
Mr. Forster does not notice: and if we suppose that the 
transcriber had the Textus Receptus before him, aud that 
after he had written down to paprupoirvrec in verse 7, on re- 
turning to his original, his eye caught the second paprupoivrec 
in verse 8, he would inevitably have gone on with the next 
words év rj yi. But these words also are omitted in our 
present MSS., so that this explanation, plausible as it seems, 
entirely breaks down, and the absence of év rj yj may be 
regarded as a conclusive proof of the correctness of the opi- 
nion now generally received, that the words in question 
are absent from our MSS., not from any natural error of 
transcribers, but because they formed no part of the original 
text of the New Testament. 

There is one point in this controversy in which new light 
may possibly be forthcoming, and that is the age of the 
Codex Montfortianus. If this MS. belonged to the sixth, 
instead of the sixteenth, century, it is not probable that 
sober critics would admit its evidence against all others. 
Still the question is interesting in itself; and as Dr. Adam 
Clarke, no prejudiced witness, held that this Codex belonged 
to the thirteenth century, it may be deserving of a more 
thorough investigation than it has yet received. The Dublin 
or Montfort Codex is said to have many readings common 
to itself with two identical MSS. of the four Gospels, which 
were presented respectively to New College and Lincoln 
College, Oxford, about the year 1502. Now here it evidently 
becomes a most important point to determine whether the 
unusual readings of the Montfort Codex are limited to the 
Gospels, or run through the whole New Testament. If the 
former were the case, there could be no hesitation in con- 
cluding that this MS. was copied from one or other of the 
Oxford MSS., so far as they extend, and in the remainder 
from some other source. But if the peculiar readings run 
through the whole, the more natural, though by no means 
necessary, inference would be, that the Dublin MS. is the 
source of the other two, and must therefore be thrown back 
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at least into the fifteenth century. Now, according to Mill, 
Usher, who collated the Dublin MS., did not go beyond the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; and Mill him- 
self, who says he had noted more than 140 various readings, 
does not state whether these were scattered through all the 
books or not, but all the examples he gives in his Prolego- 
mena are from the Gospels. What is required, then, to 
determine the point, is that the Epistles in the Dublin MS. 
should be collated, and that it should be ascertained whe- 
ther there is any MS., at Oxford or elsewhere, from which 
they might have been copied. The result might be either 
to confirm or dispel the suspicion of forgery. Should the 
evidence be favourable, it will at least be interesting to 
know that the principal authority for the only text which 
contains anything resembling a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, is a little older and more respectable than is 
now generally supposed. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Forster farther. His entire 
book, while it brings to light some interesting particulars, 
consists for the most part of special pleading of the most 
transparent kind. Not the least extraordinary part of it is 
the Preface, where the writer defends the Textus Receptus 
against such latitudinarian innovators as Griesbach and 
Tischendorf, apparently quite forgetful of the fact that the 
Textus Reeeptus was derived by direct descent from the 
text of the very man who first discovered and maintained 
the spuriousness of 1 John v. 7. 

Rosert B. DRuMMOND. 





V.—ON PULPIT REFORM; WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE DIVISION OF DIVINE SERVICE —THE 
PRAYERS FROM THE SERMON, 





It would seem to be an easy and natural Division to 
separate the two portions of Divine Service. Their nature 
is perfectly distinct, and he who is well-attuned to the one 
may be out of all harmony with the other. The attitude 
of the mind in real prayer, as distinguislied from a state of 
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reverie, of half-attention, of semi-slumber, is as different as 
possible from the attitude of the mind in listening to the 
harangue of the preacher. No one expounds this difference 
better than Bishop Butler. He says: “ Devotion is retire- 
ment from the world Gop has made to Himself alone ; it 
is to withdraw from the associations of sense, to employ 
our attention wholly upon Him as upon an object actually 
present—to yield ourselves to the influence of the Divine 
Presence, and to give full scope to the affections of gratitude, 
love, reverence, trust and dependence, of which He is the 
only adequate object. This is the highest exercise and 
employment of mind of which a creature is capable.” 

It is indeed a descent of the soul which has just been 
soaring on the wings of devotion, to come down all at 
once and have to listen for half an hour or more to what 
may prove a jarring or unprofitable discourse. All real 
prayer is an intensity—the mind is strained during its 
exercise, and whatever strains, fatigues. Let any one pray 
heartily through the Church of England liturgy, and at 
the end of it he will feel fatigued. Is it not, then, the 
natural thing for him to retire? to seek the fresh air and 
change of scene? “to revel,” as Chalmers expresses it, 
“amid the fresh and the fair of rural nature?” It seems 
to us that the liberty of withdrawing at the close of the 
prayers ought to be permitted, so that to do so shall not 
be counted either an irreverent or a discreditable act. We 
cannot see why persons of all ages and of all frames of 
mind, and of the most various capacities of attention, should 
be doomed to remain forced listeners for three-quarters of an 
hour—the sermon, with its accessories before and after it, 
generally taking this time—when the mind is already full 
fraught, and the powers of attention are exhausted. There 
are thousands of persons whose physical temperament and 
nervous condition render this prolonged sitting exceedingly 
irksome, and who, as they cannot retire at the end of the 
part of the service which they prize, absent themselves 
from public worship altogether. It is not every one that 
can indulge in an easy posture during the well-nigh two 
hours’ service. Think of the cramped legs, the bolt-upright 
attitude which so many, especially in our town churches, 
are obliged to assume throughout it—a veritable incarcera- 
tion of the body! There they sit, row after row, all crowded 
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and jammed together, and for two mortal hours ; while, in 
compensation for this lateral constraint and coercion, there 
may be no encouragement to an upward glance, and no 
brighter prospect overhead than some shelving gallery, form- 
ing a low ceiling in a lofty church, and where these side- 
worshipers have no benefit from the loftiness. Gladly would 
many of them escape and be gone at the end of the liturgy, 
but the thing is not permitted. But why should it not be 
permitted? Is there anything to plead against it except 
Custom—a dreary and irrational custom which persists in 
exacting from all church-goers alike—whatever be their 
age or sex—whatever be their bodily or mental strength or 
weakness—whatever be their rank or occupation—precisely 
the same length and measure of attendance ? 

Is it wise to exact from the school-child of seven years 
the same attendance as from the man of forty? The young 
limbs are all itching to be in motion, and childhood’s sprightly 
temper seconds the impulse. The sermon, in the case of 
the mature worshiper, is at least partly understood ; in the 
case of the child it is rarely understood at all. Childhood 
does not appreciate the abstract terms of theology in which 
the bulk of modern sermons deal. Nor does the evil end 
with the temporary discomfort. The pain vanishes, but 
the thought and memory of it remain. A weekly repeated 
dose of coercive discipline leaves gloomy associations behind. 
Why not, then, release the youngsters at the end of Morning 
Prayer, however you may hold fast the elders? It was a 
beautiful exclamation of the Psalmist, “O, how amiable are 
Thy dwellings, Thou Lord of Hosts!” His temple service 
abounded in lovely things—eye, ear and soul, were alike all 
gratified. We, however, make our modern tabernacles most 
unlovely in the respect that we exact from all a uniform 
attendance. Childhood groans under it, (we shall examine 
the question as it affects adults presently,) and a wise Church 
would especially study to make Religion attractive to the 
young, to make her courts “amiable,” so that they may have 
a desire and longing to enter into them. A wise Church will 
be very tender in dealing with the lambs of the flock. When 
our Lord gave his parting injunctions to Peter, he gave two 
distinct commands—* Feed my sheep ;” “ Feed my lambs.” 
But what does our English Church? She requires all ages to 
be instructed by the same sermon, and compels the children 
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to sit it out, though not one sentence in ten is listened to, 
or, if listened to, reaches their understandings or their hearts. 
Any one who looks at them will see them yawning, gaping, 
restless, eager to be gone—anon chattering sotto voce, anon 
bursting into a furtive laugh. Poor things! They went 
to the Sunday-school at nine o'clock, and from school to 
church at eleven, and there they must remain, whether they 
like it or not, till near one. Is this the way to make the 
courts of the Lord lovely to them, and to inspire in their 
hearts the desire of His worship ? 

How can we redress the evil? By all means let us have 
a children’s service. Dismiss them at the end of the prayers, 
or give them a special service all to themselves in the after- 
noon. The service might commence at three o'clock, and 
everything should be special. There should be a child's 
hymn-book, and the poetry of it such as childhood could com- 
prehend ; simple, sensuous and affectionate. The hymn is 
the child’s best sermon. Linked to some tune which delights 
his ear, the sentiments of love filter down into his inmost 
heart, and abide there. The one tie to religion which many 
a fallen one retains, is not a vestige of countless sermons 
heard, but of some remembered verse of his childhood’s 
hymn-book. Though there should be plenty of singing and 
chanting, there should be instruction also; and instruction 
conveyed in the way in which childhood loves to be in- 
structed, not by long and ill-comprehended harangues, but 
by question and answer,—in a word, by catechising. The 
priest who catechises must love children and understand 
their ways. The questioning is not to be done in the hard 
manner of a public school examination. The catechiser will 
get out of the child as much as he can without forcing, but 
then he will expand and enrich it by his own familiar ex- 
planations. The four Gospels are exactly framed for such 
treatment. They are all story and picture. They may be 
rivetted in the hearts and affections of the young for ever. 
The very tone of the clergyman when catechising will be 
familiar as that of conversation, but more sweet and solemn. 
Can anything be more different from this mode of teaching 
than the high and stilted pulpit harangue, which is not 
intended for children at all, though a bad custom constrains 
them to attend it? How much more would they like to 
be addressed at their own service, all the dearer because it 
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was their own? The discourse would not be delivered from 
the pulpit at all. The pastor would address them from the 
reading-desk, or gather his children around him at the 
altar. Something of the domestic would mingle with the 
solemnity of the House of God. The church would become 
to them their religious home, and would be regarded with 
much warmer and heartier feelings than it is as its services 
are now conducted, associated as they are with length and 
weariness and tedium, and, worse than all, with non-appli- 
cation to themselves. 

When we call it the children’s service, we do so partly 
by way of endearment. It would comprise all the young 
up to and into their teens ; but it would not be without a 
congregation besides. How gladly would the father and 
mother attend to hear their little ones questioned, and to 
hear, perhaps to receive, instruction conveyed in that short, 
broken, yet familiar and distinct way which catechising 
necessitates. How different from the hard, unbroken con- 
tinuity of the pulpit discourse! how much better adapted 
to uncultivated minds! how sweetly, gently and gradually 
would childhood be initiated into the truths and mysteries 
of the faith, approaching them as’ they ought to be ap- 
proached, and as the Bible presents them, wholly in the 
historical and pictorial way! Such a service would not 
want plenty of listeners besides those for whom it was more 
immediately intended. It would last barely an hour; there 
would be no constraint and no fatigue. 

It would be a trial service for the pastor. It would find 
out his weak points. If he were a hard and stern man, 
without love of children, he would not succeed at all, because 
he would fail to make himself interesting. If he were a 
proud, ambitious man, eager to get fame by his pulpit dis- 
plays, he would be sure to fail; for no fame is to be got 
from teaching children in a simple, familiar way. Love, 
indeed, may be got, but a self-interested man hungers 
after self-display, and he can gratify it best by his pulpit 
harangues. The love or praise of children is scarcely worth 
having ; he seeks influential patrons ; he careth not for the 
lambs of the flock ; and he is not the man either to under- 
take a children’s service or to succeed in it if he did. 
The youngsters are critical, and let any one who has to deal 
with them take note of the fact. They have fine intuitions, 
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and know the voice of him who really cares for them. He 
who lacks patience can do nothing ; and he who lacks love 
is sure to lack patience, for patience grows at its root. 

Our Mother Church is a common phrase. The true theory 
is at our hearts, however ill we may see it realized. A 
true Church will abound in care and tenderness for the 
young. How do we shew it by enforcing their attendance 
at a service neither in length nor in its nature suited to 
their capacities? We ought to have a Liturgia atque 
Hymni Parvulorum. If Convocation is good for anything, 
why cannot it give us one? As no unauthorized prayer 
can be spoken in church, why does it not request legisla- 
tive sanction for an “Order of Prayers and Thanksgiving 
for those of Tender Years?” 

Let us now contemplate the priest in the pulpit in rela- 
tion to adult congregations. There seems to us to be a 
want of true pastoral simplicity and directness in the pre- 
liminaries. But why have any preliminaries at all? why 
not the preacher at once address himself to the work to be 
done? There is nothing either awful or uncommon in the 
pastor speaking to his flock. It is only a man, and that 
an uninspired man, discoursing about religion. But observe 
how he sets about it. After an hour or more of prayer, 
there are still more prayers. First there is the preacher's 
private prayer, which, whether disposed for it or not, he 
must still go through. Down goes the head on the cushion 
between the hands, according to an invariable custom. Con- 
sidering that this is a strictly private prayer, would it not 
be more natural to perform it in private, whether before the 
priest issues from the vestry or at home before the public 
service ? 

But there are still two more prayers to be said before 
the text is given out. Why sv much preparation for that 
which is a very common and simple act? 

This is not a small matter, for these anterior and posterior 
prayers involve a theory ; namely, that preaching is a very 
great and wonderful ordinance ; that it is, in fact, the ordi- 
nance of Christianity to which we are all chiefly to look 
for the salvation of our souls. Hence we have prayers 
before it to prepare our souls for so great a mercy, and to 
invoke the divine illumination on the word about to be 
delivered ; and prayers after it to thank the Almighty for 
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what we have heard, and to implore Him to make it live 
and grow in our hearts. If we were approaching an oracle, 
and were anxious for a true answer, these would be proper 
rites of invocation. But we do not in these days hang in 
such helpless dependence on what may fall from the lips 
of the priest. The prophet of old said that “the priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge, for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts.” We all of us know that the priests do not 
always keep knowledge, and that they are sometimes but 
untrustworthy expounders of the divine mysteries. Some- 
times they are unfaithful messengers, and not seldom seem 
to have no message at all to deliver, though they feel com- 
pelled by custom or statutable requirement to say something. 
Even the author of the Christian Year, one who was so full 
of reverence for all established things, has told of divine 
messengers, “who, if they durst, would fain be mute.” But 
if the message be ill delivered or mistakenly delivered, there 
is surely no special cause of thanksgiving for it. 

Let us look closer at this aspect of the question. Suppose 
that I am an Arminian, and believe in grace and salvation 
for all, if they will have it; and suppose I hear from the 
pulpit a strong, pungent dose of undiluted Calvinism ; am I 
to ask God at the conclusion “to graft these words in my 
heart”—believing, as I do, that those words are untrue? 
Or suppose that I am a Low-churchman, and am doomed 
to listen to a discourse from the rosy and rotund rector in 
praise of abstinence and the apostolical succession ; am I to 
thank Heaven for such doctrines, which are utterly repellent 
to me? Or suppose that I am a Broad-churchman, and 
being present at a missionary service, am told—no uncom- 
mon thing on such occasions—that unconverted Pagans, 
Mahometans and Jews will everlastingly perish ; am I to 
ratify such a doctrine by my thanksgivings, and pray that 
it may be inwardly grafted in my heart? Further, with 
regard to the prayers before the sermon, is it not to be 
guilty of something like hypocrisy to ask the Almighty 
that the word spoken may be in accordance with His Holy 
Word, when I know beforehand the sentiments of the 
preacher, and believe them to be diametrically opposed to 
that Holy Word? All these supposed cases are common 
enough every day. If an Evangelical steps into Westminster 
Abbey, he may hear a sermon from Dean Stanley; or, 
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if he steps into St. Paul's, he may hear one from Dean 
Milman ; believing that he is better able to teach the divine 
in the rostrum than the divine him. He has heard what 
he believes to be both erroneous and dangerous doctrine, 
and he has been inwardly rejecting each sentence as the 
discourse proceeded. And yet, when it is ended, he is ex- 
pected to fall on his knees and join in a prayer that “the 
words he has just heard with his outward ears may be 
inwardly grafted in his heart.” 

Much more simple, direct, pleasant and natural it would 
be to have no special prayers either before or after the 
sermon. Let it go for what it is worth. The service, already 
too long, would be lightened by cutting off these accessories. 
The address itself would seem more natural and pastor-like, 
more real and business-like. 

We now come to consider the venerable and immemorial 
custom of prefacing every sermon with a text of Scripture. 
It was mooted at the Church Congress at Norwich, whether 
a text ought to be deemed indispensable for every sermon. 
The Dean of Canterbury inclined to the negative, and he 
grounded his opinion on the fact, that the sermon and the 
text have often the slightest possible connection with each 
other ; that a hundred other texts might have been chosen 
with equal adaptation ; that it has sunk into a mere con- 
ventional usage, at least in the majority of instances ; that 
it would be more real only to begin with a text when 
the text or context is really discussed. The Dean also 
thinks that it might be an improvement in many instances 
not to commence with a text, but to introduce it further on 
in the discourse, when something had been said to lead 
naturally up to it; that thereby its force would be aug- 
mented by the congregation being able to perceive its 
adaptation. There is much in this, and we are inclined to 
think that at least the last liberty might be allowed. To 
make any part of divine service more real and genuine—to 
arouse the mind, ever too prone to sink into the slumber of 
conventionalism—is a great point. But to abjure the use 
of texts altogether, or to leave it optional, is another ques- 
tion. Such an innovation would alarm many persons by 
seeming to cast us off from the moorings of Scripture, and 
to launch us on a new course entirely at the discretion of 
the preacher. We should be loth to trust that discretion. 
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There are some priests who have very scant reverence, and 
who might abuse the licence by introducing we know not 
what secular and unbecoming topics. Such an innovation 
might produce a rank crop of sensational preachers. We 
have the “sensational novel ;” we might have a sensational 
pulpit. We have no desire to see one. We have no wish 
to see our English pulpit turned into a popular and 
declamatory tribune, like that of Mr. Beecher at Brooklyn. 
The great American preacher uses it for all the topics of 
the day, and is rewarded by the extravagant prices which 
he gets for his pews at public auction. Of course we 
have no disposition to prevent or narrow discussion on any 
topic, sacred or secular; but there is a place and time for 
all things. We must consider the When, the Where, and 
the To Whom. All three are unsuited to subjects of an 
inflammatory or disturbing nature. The day is God’s day, 
and therefore a day of quietude, of calm, of forgetfulness, if 
possible, of the topics of the week or the angry controversies 
of the time. We want to be left one day alone. The place 
is God's house, and topics bruited in the market-place or 
eagerly discussed out of doors, mar the solemnity and spoil 
our devotion. We ought to leave our common thoughts 
behind us when we enter these courts. 

There is another reason for not introducing into the 
pulpit inflammatory topics. An ordinary congregation is a 
miscellaneous thing. There are the young and the old, the 
rich and the poor, the prosperous and the unprosperous, the 
well taught and the almost wholly ignorant ; those who are 
happy in their circumstances and who “call life pleasure,” 
and those to whom it is a bitter cup, and who yearn for 
words of comfort, soothing and refreshment. Abhorrent to 
the unhappy and the wretched are the sounds of discord or 
even of worldly topics. These suffering souls want a truce 
to their cares, and to be done with the world for a brief 
while. They wish, in the words of Coleridge, to have “their 
sad individual recollections suspended and lulled to sleep 
amid the music of nobler thoughts.” Hence we deprecate 
giving the option of dispensing altogether with a Bible text. 
A text might be taken instead from the Times, or the last 
Parliamentary Debate, or from some modern book or narra- 
tive ; so that at length Secularism would go halves with 
Sacredness in the dominion of the pulpit. When we go to 
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church we want to breathe another atmosphere. We want 
to bid adieu to our customary thoughts, and to lose sight 
of worldly interests and every-day themes. Others there 
may be, and doubtless are in large numbers, who feel no 
such longing ; who, worldly in heart and spirit, and untried 
by any great sorrows, do not wish to quit the world in 
thought even for a moment. But the preacher is bound to 
consult, in the first place, the wishes and the wants of those 
who come to church for religion alone, and who, from poverty 
or constant occupation, cannot slake their religious thirst at 
other springs during the week. The rich can read at will, 
and get what religious assistances they please every day. 
It is not so with the poor. They want their weekly portion. 
Only the worldly priest neglects this obvious consideration ; 
he who addresses himself chiefly to the rich, and seeks to 
provide them with consolations ; he who reverses the Scrip- 
ture rule, and filleth the rich with good things, while the 
poor and the afflicted he sendeth empty away. It is the 
true worshipers, though they be a mere handful, who ought 
to be addressed ; not the pseudo-worshipers who go for con- 
ventional reasons. And the true worshipers, the prophets 
and apostles tell us, and experience confirms, will be found 
among the poor, and the suffering, and the sorrowful, of 
whatever class. The true shepherd’s chief delight and effort 
will be to lift up the hands which hang down and the 
feeble knees, and to straighten and smooth the paths for 
the lame and afflicted. These have a right to find in him 
a “son of consolation,” and not one who is always intent 
on solacing the rich and prosperous, nor one who seems to 
think he has a special mission to save the souls of the 
upper classes. The true shepherd acknowledges as the 
foundation-principle of Christianity the equality of sculs 
before God, and this not merely in the way of mere lip- 
acknowledgment, but in his heart, and in the inward rever- 
ence which he feels for the soul of man, with whatever sur- 
roundings it may exist in this world. 

So much for the general spirit in which the priest will 
address himself to his task. 

But we wish to give one or two more reasons why 
we are persuaded that the truest and most direct way to 
make both prayers and preaching effectual, is to separate 
the two ; that is, to make attendance at the latter optional. 
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If this were done, a pause of five minutes at the end 
of the prayers would allow time for all to retire who 
chose. How many—mothers of families, for instance— 
would attend the Morning Prayer if they might be out 
by twelve, instead of being constrained to stop too late 
to prepare the family dinner. As it is, with the prospect 
of nearly two hours’ detention, they stay away altogether. 
The preacher, too, would have the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that he had no unwilling hearers; that they 
who stayed really wished to hear the sermon, and that 
it was no longer forced meat. They who begrudged the 
five minutes’ interval would betray a very languid appetite 
for the discourse that was to follow. Both erdinances would 
gain by the separation. The prayers would be prayed with 
more devotion, the psalms sung with more fervour, when 
they constituted an integral service. The sermon would be 
listened to with more profit when the attendance at it 
became a free-will offering. Those who came for the sermon 
only would listen with fresh and unexhausted attention. 
Moreover, consider how great would be the reflex influ- 
ence on the preacher. It would supply to him a much 
wanted and perfectly legitimate stimulus. When the pulpit 
discourse was a thing apart, and rested on its own merits, 
he would find it necessary to furnish it with some attrac- 
tions. The nakedness of the land, if it were naked, would 
the sooner appear. It would be brought home to himself 
much more vividly and directly. For the same reason, we 
might expect that the performance of the Liturgy would be 
improved. When it became a substantive service, it must 
in turn rely upon its own merits. There would be no 
looking onward for something to follow, for which we really 
came to church, and which was the main attraction. We 
might look for choral services springing up in great abun- 
dance. The bare reading of the prayers would soon be felt 
to be cold and inadequate. More vitality would be im- 
parted to this part of the service by awakening the tuneful 
voices of the whole congregation. Chant and service and 
anthem would soon follow; and there would be earnest 
efforts to make our oblation of prayer and thanksgiving 
with gladness and fervour. There is a great movement 
going on in the public mind. Plain, dry and unadorned 
services are no longer thought to betoken more spiritual 
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affections. We see evidence of this vast movement even 
among all classes of Dissenters. Many of their new chapels 
are in the purest Gothic; nearly all aspire to an ecclesi- 
astical character and a churech-like exterior. The once 
abhorred chant is now common among them. When inno- 
vation has reached the exterior, we may be sure it will 
not stop there. The sensitive eye is soon followed by the 
sensitive ear. If the one is repelled by an unsightly exterior, 
the other is no less repelled by a dreary monotone inside. 
This increased sensibility to external effects in all that 
relates to divine worship, shews a livelicr state of all the 
faculties, and will not confine itself to one sense. Archi- 
tecture is music for the eye, and “strikes to the seat of 
grace within the mind.” The ear will no less demand its 
own gratification. Hence we find an improvement in 
church-music follows closely in the wake of improvement 
in chureh-architecture. This effect will follow all the more 
surely when the service of prayer and praise stands by 
itself, separated from the preaching, (which is another ordi- 
nance altogether,) for all who desire the separation. At the 
Universities the sermon comes alone, and is a service by 
itself. Why not in our parish churches ? 

We believe it would follow from this divorce that prayer 
would gradually resume that place and estimation in the 
public mind which it ought never to have lost, and from 
which it has fallen ever since the Reformation by the undue 
ascendency of the pulpit. It was an unchecked ascendency, 
and threatened to swallow up everything until of late years. 
The poor, helpless, priest-ridden hearer derived most of his 
spiritual aliment from the sermon. And very sorry aliment 
it often proved. Yet the preachers frequently spoke as if 
the issues of eternity lay in their hands; as if the salva- 
tion of the hearers entirely depended on their faithfulness. 
The day for such dreams is fast passing away, and the 
division of the service would hasten it. The estimation of 
the pulpit in any given locality would then be just what it 
deserved to be; neither more nor less. If what feil from 
it were found unprofitable, the Christian might then confine 
himself to the devotional service, and find his soul suffi- 
ciently sustained by the morning and evening oblation of 
prayer and thanksgiving. It is no mere sentimental grievance 
that if the Christian's lot be cast in the parish of an uncon- 
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genial minister, he must either “forsake the general assem- 
bling,” or listen to doctrines which jar upon all his moral 
sensibilities, and which he would rather denounce than 
fervently pray God to “ graft in his heart,” and there make 
live and grow. 

CHARLES ANTHONY, JUN. 





VI.—TRAVERS MADGE. 


Travers Madge: a Memoir. By Brooke Herford. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1868. 


THE time which has elapsed since the death of the man 
whose name stands at the head of this article, and even 
since the appearance of his friend’s Memoir of him, may 
make it seem at first sight out of date to recal attention 
to his character and experience. But there are some views 
on the subject, and some important lessons in connection 
with it, which I have not seen brought out clearly in any 
of the numerous notices of it which have been published. 
There may yet be room for the utterance of another friend, 
who saw the character of him of whom we speak on a 
somewhat different side from that which has been depicted 
by his biographer. 

Let me explain at the outset that my knowledge of 
Travers Madge commenced when we became fellow-students 
at Manchester New College in 1840. During the five years 
of our student-life, we were class-mates and fellow-labourers 
in many undertakings. Afterwards I knew him intimately 
and had frequent intercourse with him for several years, 
though during the latter part of his life I saw him but 
rarely. My recollections are therefore of his period of 
greatest health and strength, both bodily and mental. It 
is in not making this, his natural condition, sufficiently 
prominent, and in dwelling too much on experiences and 
emotions which were the result of disease, that Mr. Herford’s 
Memoir seems to me unsatisfactory. 

It would be difficult to paint in too bright colours the 
beauty of character and charm of manner and appearance, 
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which distinguished Travers when he entered on his college 
life. United with an instinctive purity and a loftiness of 
aim and purpose, there was a total freedom from Pharisaic 
ostentation, an entire absence of formal self-exaltation. The 
merry laugh, the joyous abandonment of a child, were joined 
with the thoughtful earnestness of a man. His influence 
for good on his fellow-students and on the general tone of 
the College at this period, young as he was, was consider- 
able; his sympathies being so warm and his manner so 
genial, that characters even little like his own felt his power. 
The Memoir mentions his early aptitude for mathematics. 
This was so great that it might be termed genius. He 
seemed to grasp, as by intuition, the result of processes of 
reasoning, without waiting for the successive steps. While 
his class-mates were laboriously toiling after the Professor 
as he proceeded with a demonstration, Travers would declare 
what the conclusion to be arrived at would at last come 
out ; aud when the Professor, amazed at the rapidity of his 
pupil’s correct conclusion, asked, “ How did you know it 
was that?” the reply was, “I could see it must be so.” It 
was not wonderful, with such experiences, that the teacher 
assured his pupil that there was no mathematical distine- 
tion that might not be within his reach if he chose to aim 
at it. Searcely less power did he display in regard to 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. His quick insight into 
truth and ready exposure of sophistry on all subjects, were 
very remarkable during the first years of his college life. 
But so averse was he to the exhibition of these powers at 
examinations, that their full extent was known by few 
besides his fellow-students. He bade fair at that time to 
be one of the first thinkers of his day. 

There was one feature of his philanthropic labours which 
deserves especial notice. He had none of that selfishness 
which sometimes renders a good worker unable to enter 
heartily into any scheme that he does not himself originate. 
He was as hearty and zealous in taking up work suggested 
to him by another, as though the idea had originated with 
himself. Hence in part it was that his good influence in 
the Sunday-school was never marred by feelings of jealousy. 
A singleness of purpose, without self-seeking or ostentation, 
marked all he did. Valuable, however, as were his labours 
in the Sunday-school and its connected institutions, it is an 
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exaggeration to say that his connection with it “gives the 
strongest interest to this period,” and throws into the shade 
his college life, with all that relates to it. The fact, men- 
tioned in the Memoir, that “every Saturday for many months 
he hurries off from Manchester, as soon as lectures are over, 
to spend Saturday and Sunday at Stand,” shews that the 
intimacy of his connection with the Manchester school was 
of later date. He was, while at College, no doubt, very 
useful to Lower Mosley-Street school, and the connection 
with the school was most valuable to him and to the other 
students ; but this was only subsidiary to the direct instrue- 
tions and indirect influences of the College. The advantage 
the students at this time possessed in having such Pro- 
fessors as Robberds and Tayler is recorded; but it is a 
serious omission not to add that the principal theological 
instruction was given by Rev. Robert Wallace, and was 
given in a spirit that at once nurtured deep religious feeling 
and inculcated catholic sympathies and reverent freedom. 
The relation between Mr. Wallace and Travers was one of 
unbroken cordiality. 

The Memoir well displays the doubts and difficulties 
which beset Travers at the close of his college course. Mis- 
takes and injurious influences had already so far warped 
his mind as to render it difficult for him to enter on the 
path of happy usefulness which seemed to be open before 
him. We are told that he thought of settling “in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, where he could pursue his idea of 
being a printer ;” and afterwards “the plan of going to Leeds 
fell through, and when the College session closed, Norwich 
was his destination.” He did, however, try the plan of 
residing, near Leeds, with Joseph Barker, who was then 
actively engaged in propagating Unitarian theology by the 
labours of the pulpit and the press. In both these pursuits 
Travers planned to work with him, but the experiment soon 
same to a close; and the impression left on Travers’ mind 
by it, as to the likelihood of Mr. Barker’s holding perma- 
nently to the theological views he then advocated, has been 
abundantly confirmed by the event. It is not easy to under- 
stand why this episode is entirely ignored by Mr. Herford. 

The period of which the biographer writes with the 
greatest enthusiasm is that during which Travers held the 
office of Visitor at the Lower Mosley-Street school, in 
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Manchester, and the description of the good he did there is 
not in the least exaggerated. As no good thing dies with 
us, it is not too much to hope that his mantle has to some 
extent fallen on some now in that school. Indications are 
not wanting that it is so. After this period the record is 
all melancholy, all pointing to the end which came so gra- 
dually but so surely. 

The perusal of the little volume which has suggested 
this notice, must have renewed in many hearts tender and 
almost sacred memories of a dear friend. Those who knew 
him not may be disposed to think some of the expressions 
used concerning him exaggerated. But the impression he 
has left in itself proves that he was no common man. 
There is nothing in his position, his career or his achieve- 
ments, to account for it. His life was not a long one, he 
filled no high place in any church, he left no literary 
remains as a monument to perpetuate his name, he never 
attempted to originate any organization, and yet many 
hearts still throb at the mention of his name, and many 
souls thank God that they knew him. The secret of his 
power lay in his religiousness of spirit, in the fervour of 
his love to God, which was always manifesting itself in 
unselfish love of man. Mr. Herford’s Memoir, with its 
copious extracts from letters, gives probably as true an 
image as can be given in the printed page of the character 
and work of its subject; but no words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of what Travers was felt to be by his intimate 
friends, or fitly paint how he united simplicity and force of 
character. To see him once, playing with a child, and hear 
him talking to the little one, fixed his image on the mind 
as can no descriptions of the most appreciative friend or 
biographer. 

It is a difficult task for one who has felt the beauty of 
character of a departed friend, to speak frankly in regard 
to the course he pursued and the results it produced, when 
he sees in them much to deplore. But there is so impor- 
tant a lesson connected with this subject, that it becomes a 
paramount duty to allow no personal considerations to stand 
in the way of a full and candid utterance. And this is 
quite consistent with an affectionate remembrance of the 
friend of whom we speak. Had he been less excellent, 
less loveable, the danger of mischief being caused by an 
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undiscriminating eulogy of the course he pursued would be 
diminished. But the fact is that there are many who fancy 
they tread in his steps by simply imitating his mistakes, 
and that the tendency to exaggeration of that which is 
good till it becomes evil, is every day manifesting itself in 
forms that call for serious consideration, that their real 
character may be understood. The contrast was a melan- 
choly one, between the frank, free, generous youth, buoyant 
in spirits, sanguine in hope, with all the beauty of holiness 
displayed alike in body and mind, and the gray-haired man 
of a few years afterwards, subject to fits of morbid depres- 
sion, drifting from one sect of religionists to another, and 
able to find no settled work to satisfy him. The hopes of 
all who knew hii at the outset of his career, as to what 
he was to do and be, were miserably disappointed by the 
result. The work he actually did and the impression he 
left, notwithstanding every drawback, make it the more 
lamentable that his powers had not more fair play and a 
wider sphere. Most sad of all is it to remember that he 
so frequently lost his own peace of mind, so often felt coin- 
pelled to try new kinds of work and seek new forms of 
faith, that pain of body and of mind was so constantly his 
lot, during the latter part of his life. Why these changes 
took place, what was the source of the comparative failure 
of his life, is a question demanding a thoughtful answer, 
and in that answer may perchance be found some instruc- 
tive lessons. 

The shadow which thus fell over the life of one of the 
best men that ever lived, and the failure of such great 
natural powers to produce commensurate results, may be 
traced to an error that is constantly producing its evil 
results—the tendency to think that a just attention to the 
higher parts of human nature demands and involves the 
ignoring, if possible the destruction, of all the other parts. 
Religion and morality, all that exercises the spiritual powers, 
are felt to be of supreme importance. Devotion to them 
is conceived of as the highest good of man. All else is of 
inferior value, all time occupied on other things produces a 
less worthy result. But with these true convictions, in some 
instances there is united the notion that spiritual exercises 
should be the only employment, that bodily pleasures are 
degrading, and that even mental work is a comparative 
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waste of time and opportunity. Hence the intellect is 
starved, the body is mortified, temperance becomes asceti- 
cism, self-discipline is identified with self-torture, and piety 
verges on fanaticism. Thus the most dangerous error of 
monasticism is perpetuated, without any of the compensa- 
tions of that institution. At an early period, Travers felt 
the superiority of spiritual to material interests, conceived 
that men in general pay too much attention to bodily con- 
cerns, seek too eagerly for ease and comfort and sensuous 
gratifications. In order to avoid such errors, he flew into 
the opposite extreme, denied himself sufficient food and 
clothing, refused natural and healthy recreation, attempted 
to silence the body’s cravings and crush out its instincts. 
The powers and instincts thus mortified rose and took a 
terrible vengeance. It was his misfortune to be countenanced 
in this tendency by elder men, whose characters he admired, 
and whose greater experience, which might have sobered 
his young enthusiasm, was used to confirm rather than to 
temper and guide it. On such counsellors rests the responsi- 
bility of his having ruined his health, shortened his life and 
wrecked his happiness on earth, by the vain attempt to use 
his body in a different manner from that for which God 
intended it. But the evil did not stop here. Ere long, the 
exercise of the intellect came to be looked on as compara- 
tively unworthy, and not deserving much time and atten- 
tion. Hence the formation of opinion became a matter 
more of feeling than of reasoning. The mental powers 
grew weaker for want of being fitly employed. Imagination 
and enthusiasm obtained an unchecked sway ; and no longer 
able to take or keep a firm grasp of theological truth, losing 
the clearness of thought that once distinguished him, the 
sufferer found no comfort in his last years, except in such 
mysterious dogmas as he would once have seen through in 
a moment. The mind had been cramped and starved till 
it refused to respond to appeals made to it. While the soul 
was pure, the love strong, the piety fervid as ever, these 
did not suffice to give unbroken peace, or to save from the 
consequences of the neglect of the other parts of his being. 

The truth is, that there is no possibility of man’s securing 
his true well-being except by encouraging the harmonious 
growth of all the powers he possesses. Eating and drink- 
ing are as much an ordination of God’s providence as 
loving and praying. A man who has not his affections 
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called forth by the natural ties of family life is in a state 
of imperfect growth, as well as he who knows not God. 
As health of body is essential to mental and moral health 
and strength, so indulgence of the body's instincts and 
enjoyment of its pleasures are indispensable for its health. 
No doubt this truth is liable to be perverted into a self- 
justification for sensual excesses. But common sense tells 
us that there is necessarily a limit, and self-control and 
moderation may steer a safe course between excess and total 
refusal of sensuous gratification. It may in many cases be 
more easy to renounce gratification entirely than to use it 
wisely ; but this is not the wise or manly course, it is not 
the one that leads ultimately to the highest development of 
humanity. As the monk who keeps himself pure and 
innocent by locking his door against all the temptations of 
society, is a much lower character than the man who is 
virtuous amid the cares and labours of every-day life, so 
the sincere Christian, who seeks entirely to sacrifice the 
body, and all its pleasures, amusements and social joyous- 
ness, on the altar of the spirit, will find at last that he has 
less spiritual peace than he might have had if he had lis- 
tened to the voice of nature. He may, alas! succeed in 
destroying the body, but he cannot by this act save the 
soul. 

There was another tendency in our friend, very broadly 
marked and of doubtful character—the desire to put himself 
on a level with those socially or morally beneath him, in 
order to understand their feelings and wants, and to do 
them good. This shewed itself, even in boyhood, in his 
wish to walk about the streets barefoot, because he saw 
little beggars doing so. It led him at one period to attend 
the slaughter house of a butcher, because he thought it not 
right to avail himself of the services which provide meat 
for our tables, unless he could witness the process of killing 
the animals without feeling disgust. It was afterwards 
manifested in the eagerness with which he embraced the 
“total abstinence” practice, on the ground that such absti- 
nence is essential to the drunkard. It was the reason for 
his mode of living during the greater part of his missionary 
work in Manchester, and will be found at the root of much 
of his peculiar conduct and experiences in every period of 
his life. The question occurs, Was this tendency a right 
one? Is it our duty thus to bring ourselves to the level of 
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those lower than ourselves, because we sympathize with 
them? In regard to material condition, most men at once 
answer in the negative. To their minds it only indicates 
eccentric enthusiasm, when a man of education and refine- 
ment assumes the dress and mode of life of an artizan. 
But in moral questions the matter cannot be so readily 
settled. For instance, we find a man who, by the vicious 
habits he has formed, has reduced himself to such a state 
that temperance is impossible to him, and drunkenness or 
total abstinence are the only alternatives. Ought another 
man, who feels himself perfectly free from such danger, to 
reduce himself to the same moral level as the drunkard, 
and pledge himself never to drink intoxicating liquor, for 
the sake of assisting his fallen brother in the process of 
reformation? Travers Madge felt no difficulty, either theo- 
retical or practical, in answering that he ought, or in acting 
on the principle in reference to this and other subjects. 
But it can hardly be urged that the principle is of universal 
application. If it were, we should be forbidden, not only 
all recreations, but many of the necessaries of life. We 
might be called on to abstain from certain food, to encourage 
a dyspeptic friend to conform to medical regulations ; we 
should deny ourselves relaxation, from sympathy with an 
over-worked neighbour to whom circumstances deny a similar 
privilege ; we should require to dispense with all ceremonies 
in religion, because they become a snare to some consci- 
ences ; we should refuse to use anything which any of our 
fellow-creatures are liable to abuse. Some test must there- 
fore be looked for, to distinguish those cases in which it 
becomes a duty to be weak for the sake of the weak. What 
that test is must be decided by the individual reason and 
conscience of each, since so much depends on the position 
he holds and the relation in which he stands to those around 
him. But a man’s first duty is to himself, to live his own 
life bravely and manfully, and not to allow any artificial 
rule imposed from without to supersede the action of his 
own powers, or to replace by an external law the private 
judgment and strong will which are the rightful source 
and cause of human conduct. Without such guidance, the 
influences of sympathy, amiable and unselfish as they un- 
doubtedly are, may arouse ridicule and unappreciative scorn, 
rather than lead to good results. The man does not refuse 
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himself the opportunity of free choice as to his actions, as 
circumstances change from time to time, because such free- 
dom is dangerous for the child. So any one who feels he 
has a mans clearness of judgment and strength of will, 
does more justice to himself, and confers a truer benefit on 
society, by striving to raise others to a similar position, 
than if he adopts a course which encourages others, and 
compels himself, to act as though he were a child in under- 
standing, and a slave in regard to habit and self-indul- 
gence. 

Let it not be supposed from what has been said that the 
writer is blind to the excellences of the character of his 
departed friend, or fails to cherish his memory with affec- 
tion. Still less let it be imagined that the labours of his 
life were fruitless, and that no results have been left behind. 
Many hearts are purer and more loving and more pious, 
this day, because they felt his influence. Few who re- 
member him but will be the better all life long for the 
remembrance. But to know how much he did, makes us 
the more regret to think how much he might have done. 
The extent of his influence makes us feel the stronger desire 
that those who have caught something of his spirit and 
seek to emulate his labours, may avoid the errors which 
lessened his usefulness and shipwrecked his happiness ; 
that they may not be seduced into treating the body as 
though it were a bad thing, or into refusing the mind its 
fair amount of influence, especially in religion ; that they 
may not allow anything, not even the love of his memory, 
to take the place of the individual conscience and reason. 

It needs a steadfast faith in human immortality to recon- 
cile with our belief in the overruling providence of a loving 
God, the fact that so bright and pure a spirit had in this 
world so many clouds spread around his path. But the 
mistakes were only in relation to things temporal, the 
blemishes were such as pass away; all that was best in 
him was such as is eternal. His spirit had shewed enough 
of its beauty to make all men love him, when the warnings 
began that it was soon to be taken from us. Who can 
doubt what is the future God has in store for such a true 
child of His love? 

JOHN WRIGHT. 
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VIL—RECENT SPECULATIONS AS TO THE AGE OF 
THE WORLD. 


1. On Geological Time. By Sir W. Thomson. Trans. Geo- 
logical Soc. of Glasgow. Vol. IIL. Part 1. 


2. On the Secular Cooling of the Earth. Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy, Appendix D. 
3. On the Physical Cause of the Change of Climate during 


Geological Epochs. By James Croll. Philosophical Maga- 
zine, 1864. 
4. On the Probable Date of the Glacial and the Upper Miocene 
Period. By James Croll. Philosophical Magazine, 1868. 
5. Principles of Geology. By Sir C. Lyell. 10th Ed. Vol. 
I. Chap. 13. 


THE intermixture of scientific problems with theological 
dogmas, although productive of considerable impatience in 
the minds of students annoyed by interference with the 
fair course of legitimate research, and the source of strong 
denunciations of “infidelity” on the one hand, and bitter 
retorts of “narrow-mindedness” on the other, is not without 
ennobling influence on the development of human thought. 
The fact that confessions of faith have involved themselves 
with the Mosaic Cosmogony, the Deluge, the end of the 
world, has awakened an intensity of interest in the discus- 
sion of many scientific questions, which while in its lower 
form may be mere sectarian zeal, but in its loftier issues 
amounts to religious fervour. It is well that the warmth 
and glow of Christian feeling should be cast upon specula- 
tions touching the physical history of the world ; since thus 
a road is opened through which the high intellectual life of 
the great investigators of natural science may ultimately 
find its way into the common thoughts of men. The scien- 
tific man, if he believe in science as a light that can min- 
ister to life, according to its measure, loveliness and peace 
and consecration, may be thankful that theology has added 
a certain devout eagerness to many grave researches. He 
will find at last a wider acceptance and a profounder under- 
standing of the Truth, because there has been a Christian 
anxiety in its discussion. He may be met, here and there, 
for a passing season, with bigotry which awakens indigna- 
VOL. V. 2R 
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tion; but his faith in science is worth little if he cannot 
trust its power to endure and prevail. A largeness of 
mental interest has been given to popular theology, while 
the channels for the diffusion of scientific truth have been 
deepened and broadened, by the mingling of even mistaken 
physical speculations with the demands of faith. 

The calculations made by theologians as to the age of 
the world have been carried on entirely apart from any 
scientific method, and have depended upon genealogical 
tables constructed from the records of Jewish history. 

etween two and three hundred different results have been 
obtained, the shortest reckoning giving 3483 years between 
the creation and the birth of Christ, and the longest, 6984. 
The chronological scheme of Archbishop Usher, adopted 
in the marginal notes printed with the Common Version, 
affixes to the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” the 
precise date, “four thousand and four years before the birth 
of Christ.” By the mere force of juxtaposition, this mar- 
ginal note appears to have acquired an authority over the 
popular mind almost equal to that of the sacred text itself; 
and the accuracy of the calculation has been exalted into 
an article of religious belief. The question, what witness 
the earth might afford of its own age, was never asked until 
the rise of modern geology ; while in order to obtain by the 
genealogical process even 4004 years between the creation 
and the Christian era, it was necessary to accept the longevity 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, and to credit Noah with an 
earthly existence extending over nearly one-fourth of the 
entire period. 

Actual reference to the world having been excluded from 
calculations concerning its own history, it has been regarded 
by theologians rather as a stage upou which the great drama 
of Human Redemption has been enacted, than in itself an 
ever-unfolding thought of the Eternal Mind. Vast physical 
changes have simply furnished the shifting scenes adapted 
to the varied acts of a great tragedy. Order was evolved 
from chaos ; and a fair Paradise upsprang for the sake of 
the exigencies of the first act, when Adam fell. The last 
day will come when human destiny has run its measured 
course upon the world; and then a useless earth will be 
burnt up, and an antiquated heaven pass away. The scheme 
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of salvation has determined the beginning, and its accom- 
plishment will bring about the end; and the age of the 
world must be studied by reference to the recorded list of 
Adam's descendants, while its destruction is dependent on 
the fulfilment of the prophetic word. 

The attempt to calculate the date of creation by the 
height of a genealogical tree, has thus become connected 
with a purely dogmatic conception of natural phenomena, 
as much at variance with their religious interpretation as 
questionable with respect to matters of fact. In the pro- 
founder philosophy of science, as in the deeper insight of 
the soul, the day of creation has never ceased to dawn. To 
gain faint glimpses of the strange and awful order of suc- 
cessive epochs, is to be brought near unto the mysterious 
life of the great I Am. The outward changes of visible 
things are revelations of the movements of the Eternal 

eing. The fate of man cannot decide the destiny of the 

world, nor the fate of the world determine the destiny of 
man, because there is neither pause nor cessation in the 
creative activities of a Living God. 

The general demand for time is involved in the very exist- 
ence of geology as a science. Calculations as to the age of 
the world became possible as soon as it was perceived that 
rocks had been formed, while distinct races of animals have 
been entombed within them, by gradual processes analogous 
tu those now in operation ; silting up the mouths of rivers, 
elevating or depressing vast regions, destroying the most 
firmly established crags through the slow and subtile influ- 
enccs of air and moisture, or renovating the worn crust of 
earth by the preserving might of earthquake and volcano. 

Definite results, however, have been unattainable, through 
the shifting conditions of the phenomena presented ; and 
the geologist has been content to reckon roughly the ages 
which the excavation of certain channels and the formation 
of a few special deposits might take ; and then, declaring 
time to be power, has asked for a period too vast to be 
distinctly computed, and equivalent to the space granted to 
the astronomer as his speculations wander among fixed stars 
and unsolved nebule. The most recent discoveries have 
rendered still more emphatic the appeal of the geologist to 
the mighty sweep of ages. The genesis of life has been 
carried back to an epoch beyond all previous conjecture 
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by the occurrence of that wonderful foraminifera, Eozoon 
Canadense, in the Laurentian rocks of Canada; and the 
late detection of land plants and the trail of marine worms 
in Swedish strata at the very base of the Cambrian system, 
and older than the oldest rocks of Murchison’s Siluria. 

The final establishment of the fact that man co-existed 
with animals which have now disappeared from the face of 
the earth, at a time when both the climate and the physical 
geography of Europe differed widely from their present con- 
dition, has lengthened our conception of human history, 
and inaugurated a series of investigations into the growth 
of civilization, which are unfolding the changes of Epochs 
beyond the limits of every recorded date. 

A remarkable passage in the works of Playfair has gra- 
dually assumed a kind of classic authority, and has often 
been quoted in reply to requests for a more definite state- 
ment of the time required to account for geological phe- 
nomena : 

“ How often these vicissitudes of decay and renovation have 
been repeated is not for us to determine ; they constitute a series 
of which we neither see the beginning nor the end ; a circum- 
stance that accords well with what is known concerning other 
parts of the economy of the world. In the continuation of the 
different species of animals and vegetables that inhabit the earth, 
we discern neither a beginning nor an end; in the planetary 
motions, where geometry has carried the eye so far both into the 
future and the past, we discover no mark either of the commence- 
ment or the termination of the present order. It is unreasonable, 
indeed, to suppose that such marks should anywhere exist. The 
Author of nature has not given laws to the universe which, like 
the institutions of men, carry in themselves the elements of their 
own destruction. He has not permitted in his works any symp- 
toms of infancy or of old age, or any sign by which we may 
estimate either their future or their past duration. 

“ He may put an end, as He no doubt gave a beginning, to the 
present system, at some determinate time ; but we may safely 
conclude that this great catastrophe will not be brought about by 
any of the laws now existing, and that it is not indicated by any- 
thing which we perceive.” * 

In a series of remarkable papers, which will mect with 
wider and deeper discussion than they have yet received, Sir 





* Playfair’s Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory, § 118. 
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W. Thomson challenges Playfair’s statement, and demands 
“a great reform” in geological speculation. He maintains 
that a definite limit in time can be affixed to the earth's 
existence in its present condition, and to all geological 
history shewing continuity of life; and that there is a 
calculable progress of events towards a state infinitely dif- 
ferent from the present. Mr. Jaines Croll, in a separate 
series of calculations and speculations, distinguished alike 
by their profoundness aud lucidity, argues to the same pur- 
pose ; and we will endeavour to sketch for our readers the 
more novel points in the controversies involved, which are 
as interesting in their reflex bearing upon theology as in 
themselves. 

The first attempt to obtain a distinct date for a geological 
epoch was made by Mr. Croll, in his paper on the Physical 
Cause of Change of Climate. 

The existence of a period immediately preceding the 
present, during which a climate of arctic intensity prevailed 
throughout Great Britain, Northern Europe and North Ame- 
rica, has been established beyond question. The clay-beds 
of North Britain contain in abundance both mollusea and 
entomostraca which have now vanished from our waters, 
and are found living within the Arctic circle alone. Our 
valleys are filled with boulders polished and scored with 
strie by the hand of ice. Every exposed surface of rock 
has its ice-marks. Our great central peaks existed, and the 
general radiation of the valleys was the same as now ; but 
our valleys were filled with glaciers, descending from the 
heights, from beneath which turbid waters rolled seaward, 
and which pressed up and over lower elevations, grinding, 
polishing, scoring, the hardest rocks as they urged their 
way. Here, they retreated as they reached sunnier levels, 
and left their accumulated heaps of debris. There, they 
pushed forward into the sea, carrying a burden of mud and 
stones. In the great firths and over the sea, icebergs floated, 
and every year dropped travelled blocks into the mud be- 
neath. The land was at a lower level during one severe part 
of this period, so that our lochs were arms of the sea, and 
many of our present mountains were rocks and snow-clad 
islands, rising amidst an icy ocean. 

The extraordinary intensity of the climatic variations 
which have taken place during geological epochs is further 
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indicated by the recent discoveries of Professor Heer.* It 
appears that an abundant vegetation clothed the now dreary 
regions of the Arctic circle so recently as the Miocene era. 
Oak-trees, with leaves half a foot long, several species of 
the huge Wellingtonia, and many evergreens, flourished at 
Spitzbergen in lat. 78°56 N. The fossil flora indicates 
mild winters and warm summers. 

Still further back in the geological record, we find that a 
climate similar to that prevailing in this country during 
the carboniferous epoch, must have extended to the Poles. 
Sir E. Belcher brought home from the north edge of Albert 
Land, lat. 77°, a collection of carboniferous fossils, which 
contains many species of common occurrence in English 
and Scottish fields. He also found at Exmouth Isle the 
remains of ichthyosaurus, while some lias shells are quoted 
by Professor Haughton from Prince Patrick’s Land, 76° 30. 


“So that there seems no good reason to doubt that the true 
lower secondary strata in situ are to be found in the extremest 
point of the west Polar land ; and that when these fossils were 
deposited, conditions of climate something like those of our shores 
were prevailing in latitude not far short of 80°.”+ 


Intercalated among these warmer periods are signs of 
the recurrence of glacial conditions. Angular fragments of 
great size, with polished and striated surfaces, have been 
found by Professor Ramsey, in conglomerates of the Per- 
f mian age; while both the Upper Miocene and Eocene periods 
contain beds, the composition of which seems only intelli- 
gible on the supposition of ice action. 

Leaving, however, doubtful cases, the positive evidence 
of great climatic changes afforded by the extension of car- 
boniferous strata towards the Poles—the existence of a 
genial flora of the Miocene age within the Arctic cirele, and 
the wide-spread severity of the glacial epoch in more recent 
times—points to the action of some cosmical law. 

Mr. Croll seeks for the true cosmical cause of the recur- 
rence of colder and warmer periods in the relations of our 
earth to the sun. 

The relations of our earth to the sun are astronomically 





* Heer, Flora Fossilis Arctica. 1868. 


+ Sir E. Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages, 
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calculable ; and if climatic changes can be connected with 
mathematical determinations of the position of the earth on 
the one hand, and the deposition of certain fossil beds on 
the other, there is at least a hope of establishing in geology 
some measure of time. 

The excentricity of the earth’s orbit has been long known 
to astronomers ; and in 1830, Sir J. Herschel suspected its 
influence on geological changes of climate, although, in the 
absence of any trustworthy calculations of its superior limit, 
he was unable to arrive at definite results. 

Leverrier has now determined the superior limit of the 
earth’s excentricity to be .07775, and the inferior limit 
.003314. The excentricity is now diminishing, and will 
continue to diminish until the year 25,780 of the present 
era. The effect upon climate of this change in the excen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit is determined by its either in- 
creasing or diminishing the difference between summer and 
winter temperature. 

“When the excentricity is at a maximum, the distance of the 
sun from the earth, when the latter is in the aphelion of its orbit, 
is no less than 102,256,873 miles ; and when in the perihelion, 
it is only 87,503,037 miles. The earth is therefore 14,753,834 
miles further from the sun in the former position than in the 
latter. The direct heat of the sun being inversely as the square 
of the distance, it follows that the amount of heat received by 
the earth when in these two positions will be as 19 to 26. Ac- 
cording to the determinations of Hansen regarding the present 
excentricity of the earth's orbit, the earth during winter when 
nearest the sun is 93,286,707 miles distant. 

“Suppose now, that according to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, winter in our northern hemisphere should happen when 
the earth is in the aphelion of its orbit, at the time when the 
orbit is at its greatest excentricity ; the earth would then be 
8,970,166 miles further from the sun in winter than at present. 
The direct heat of the sun would therefore be one-fifth less during 
that season than at present, and in summer one-fifth more than 
at present. The difference between the heat of summer and 
winter in this case would be two-fifths greater than at present. 
This enormous difference would affect the climate to a very great 
extent.” * 

In fact, a difference of one-fifth in the amount of heat 


* Croll on Physical Cause of Change of Climate, p. 10. 
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received from the sun during winter, would produce in this 
country a climate similar to that now existing in S. Georgia, 
between lat. of 54° and 55° S., which in the height of 
summer is almost wholly covered with snow, and suffi- 
ciently account for the phenomena of the glacial epoch, 
when considered in connection with those physical changes 
of the earth’s crust which give to every period its own 
peculiarities. 

It does not follow that when the effect of excentricity on 
the increase or decrease of the sun’s heat is known, the 
climate of any special district at a special time can neces- 
sarily be determined. The flow of warmer and colder cur- 
rents, the direction of mountain ranges, the distribution 
of land and sea, constitute perpetually varying elements, 
which have their distinct influences on the problems to be 
solved. But if the astronomical calculations be correct— 
and they are perfectly within the scope of accurate esta- 
blishment—an extreme of excentricity must so seriously 
affect climate as to involve the prevalence of a glacial epoch 
of more or less intensity. 

The most recent glacial epoch may thus be connected 
with the date at which the excentricity of our orbit reached 
its superior limit. When did this occur? 

Mr. Croll has drawn up tables, shewing the excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit and longitude of the perihelion for three 
millions of years back, and one million of years to come, at 
periods 10,000 years apart. These remarkable tables also 
shew the number of days by which the winter exceeds the 
summer when the winter occurs in aphelion, the intensity 
of the sun’s heat in midwinter, and the number of degrees 
by which the midwinter temperature is lowered. The mid- 
winter temperature is also calculated on the supposition 
that the gulf-stream is diminished in proportion to the 
excentricity. Confining our attention to the last million of 
years, it appears that there are two periods of great duration 
during which the excentricity continued at a high value ; 
the one extending from about 980,000 to 720,000 years ago ; 
and the other, beginning about 240,000 years ago, extended 
to about 80,000 years ago. 

Two hundred and ten thousand years ago, the excess of 
winter over summer was 26.7 days, while the midwinter 
teimperature was lowered 57.4 degrees. 
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Eight hundred and fifty thousand years ago, the excess 
of winter over summer was 347 days, while midwinter 
temperature was lowered 45.3 degrees. 

On the basis of these astronomical calculations, therefore, 
there are two suppositions to be made. 

Either the glacial epoch commenced about 980,000 years 
ago, and continued with oscillations of climate until about 
80,000 years ago, or 980,000 must represent the date of 
some tertiary epoch of glaciation ; while 240,000 represents 
the period of the most recent age of ice. 

Vast as the difference between these suppositions un- 
doubtedly is, we believe that it will prove quite possible for 
geology to decide between them. The examination of the 
glacial beds of Scotland, Europe and America, has yet been 
made only in a fragmentary and unconnected way. We 
are convinced, from long familiarity with them over many 
districts, that they have been too roughly and rudely con- 
founded together. Among the sands, gravels and clays, 
which have been classed under some one loose name, there 
exists a certain order of succession denoting the passage of 
an epoch, and giving indications of climatic oscillations. 

In the present state of science, it is impossible to dog- 
matize regarding probable results ; but it is wise to welcome 
any hopeful method of research. In the direction of the 
argument now sketched, a definite date may possibly be 
obtained for a geological epoch. A careful classification of 
the various Tertiary and Post-tertiary beds, studied in con- 
nection with accurate calculations as to the effect of the 
excentricity of the earth’s orbit upon climate, may enable 
ultimately some Newton of Geology to cast definite light 
upon the age of the world. 

A method of connecting the date of the glacial epoch 
with the duration of the world has been indicated by Sir 
C. Lyell. Suppose we could assume that the glacial epoch 
commenced about a million of years before our time, we 
should obtain some insight into the amount of change in 
the species of marine mollusca brought about in that period. 
Only 5 per cent. of the shells existing when the glacial 
epoch commenced have become extinct ; and therefore we 
may consider a million of years (supposing our astronomical 
calculation correct) to represent the “twentieth part of a 
complete revolution in species.” We must go back to the 
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Miocene formation to reach a time when the marine fauna 
differed as a whole from that now existing; so that, taking 
a million of years to represent one-twentieth of a complete 
revolution in species, twenty millions of years must have 
elapsed from the Miocene period to the present day. It is 
calculated that there have been twelve great revolutions in 
organic life, as measured by the change of testacea, since 
the commencement of the Cambrian period, without reckon- 
ing the antecedent Laurentian formation. If, therefore, each 
revolution represents twenty million years, on the principle 
assumed, we should have two hundred and forty millions 
of years as the age of the world since the commencement 
of the Cambrian period.* 

If, however, instead of taking 950,000 years as the date 
of the last glacial epoch, we adopt the second supposition 
previously described, and select the latest period of superior 
excentricity for its commencement 250,000 years ago, the 
same mode of calculation would only give sixty millions of 
years since the Cambrian era. 

Neither of these calculations notice the length of time 
represented by the Laurentian rocks. Before, however, even 
an approximate conjecture can be formed regarding the age 
of the world as an abode of life, the time represented by 
the Eozoon limestones must be taken into account. Sir 
W. E. Logan states that the united thickness of the three 
components of the great Canadian series may possibly far 
surpass that of the succeeding rocks, from the base of the 
Paleozoic series to the present time ; and we are thus carried 
back to a period so remote, that the appearance of the so- 
called Primordial fauna may by some be considered a com- 
paratively modern event.+ 

The argument from the revolution of species now sketched, 
although sufficiently and avowedly vague in its present 
results, may ultimately prove of value. The great periods 
during which changes have taken place in marine mollusca 
sufficiently decisive to indicate a revolution, are determin- 
able by researches which undoubtedly may require centuries 
to come, but which are within the power of man ; the num- 
ber of species which have disappeared since the glacial 


> 





* Sir C. Lyell, Principles, I. 301. 
+ Quarterly Journal, Geo. Soc., 1845. 
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epoch began, is also obtainable ; and a rate of change may 
thus be possibly established capable of conversion into time. 
The whole matter is of course a speculation ; but the most 
accurate man of science is the last to forget that speculation 
precedes discovery. 

Sir W. Thomson contends upon physical grounds that 
the existing state of things on the earth, life on the earth, all 
geological development shewing succession of life, must be 
limited within some such period of past time as one hundred 
million years. We will briefly sketch the grounds of his 
argument, referring for the details to the works indicated at 
the head of this article. 

1. The theory of energy declares that where there is fric- 
tional resistance there must be loss of energy. The friction 
of the waters in the tides causes heat; and the end, where 
it altogether leaves our earth to be dissipated through space, 
is heat. The movements of the sea, therefore, being met 
by frictional resistance, indicate a perpetual loss of energy, 
which must directly affect the earth, and re-act on those 
bodies, the moon and sun, whose attractions cause the tides. 
The general tendency of the action of the tides is thus to 
diminish the rapidity of the earth’s rotation, and in corise- 
quence Jengthen the duration of the day, while it increases 
the momeut of the moon’s motion round the earth. The 
metaphysician Kant is said to have been one of the first 
who asserted the diminution of the earth’s rotation through 
the influence of the tides; and it is a necessary result of 
the modern theory of energy. 

The earth is not an accurate chronometer, but is getting 
slower and slower; and the moon is the only time-keeper 
by which we can at present test the accuracy of the earth's 
motion. Sir W. Thomson has recently worked out an 
estimate, and found that on a certain assumption as to the 
proportion of retardations due to the moon and the sun, 
twenty-two seconds of time is the error by which the earth 
would in a century get behind a thoroughly perfect clock. 

The application of this estimate to the age of the world 
is evident. 

“Tf the earth is losing angular velocity at that great rate, at 
what rate might it have been rotating a thousand million years 
ago? It must have been rotating faster by one-seventh than at 
present, and the centrifugal force must have been greater in the 
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ratio of the square of 8 to the square of 7, i.e. in the ratio of 64 
to 49. There must have been then more centrifugal force at the 
equator due to rotation than now, in the proportion of 64 to 49. 
What does the theory of geologists say to that? There is just 
now at the equator one two-hundred-and-eighty-ninth part of the 
force of gravity relieved by centrifugal force. If the earth rotated 
seventeen times faster, bodies would fly off at the equator. The 
present figure of the earth agrees closely with the supposition of 
its having been fluid not many million years ago. The centrifugal 
force a hundred million years ago would be greater by about 3 per 
cent. than it is now, according to the preceding estimate of tidal 
retardation ; and nothing we know regarding the figure of the 
earth and the disposition of land and water, would justify us in 
saying that a body consolidated when there was more centrifugal 
force by 3 per cent. than now, might not now be in all respects 
like the earth, so far as we know it, at present. But if you go 
back to ten thousand millions of years ago, which I believe will 
not satisfy some geologists, the earth must have been rotating 
twice as fast as at present ; and if it had been solid then, it must 
be now something totally different from what it is..... It is no 
matter whether the earth’s lost time is 22 seconds, or consider- 
ably more or less than 22 seconds, in a century ; the principle is 
the same. There cannot be uniformity.”* 


2. A second series of investigations tending to the same 
result centres upon the sun. The continuous emission of 
heat is a constant and enormous dissipation of energy. 
Supposing all the planets falling into the sun from their 
present distances, the whole emission of heat which would 
result would be something under 46,000 years’ supply. 
The sun being thus engaged in the constant emission of 
energy, we cannot regard the existing state of things as 
perennial. Examining the various possibilities of receiving 
heat which the sun could have, it is contended that it may 
have illuminated the earth for as many as 100 million 
years, but that it is almost certain that it has no¢ illuminated 
the earth for 500 million years.+ 

3. The quantity of heat now being conducted out of the 
earth, will give another indication of its probable ave. 

“The heat which we know by observation to be now con- 
ducted out of the earth yearly is so great, that if this action liad 
been going on with any approach to uniformity for 20,000 mil- 


* Thomson on Geological Time, pp. 15, 16. + Ibid. p. 20. 
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lion years, the amount of heat lost out of the earth would be 
about as much as would heat by 100 per cent. a quantity of ordi- 
nary surface rock of 100 times the earth’s bulk. This would be 
more than enough to melt a mass of surface rock equal in bulk 
to the whole earth. No hypothesis as to chemical action, internal 
fluidity, effects of pressure at great depth, or possible character 
of substances in the interior of the earth, possessing the sinallest 
vesture of probability, can justify the supposition that the earth’s 
crust has remained nearly as it is, while from the whole or any 
part so great a quantity of heat has been lost.” * 

Summing up these various arguments from the tidal 
retardation of the earth’s rotation, the dynamical theory of 
the sun’s heat, and underground temperature, it is concluded 
by the eminent physicist whose arguments we have heen 
quoting, that the whole geological history of the globe must 
have been embraced within a period not exceeding 100 
million years. 

We are quite prepared to admit the validity of the pro- 
blem proposed, viz. to determine the date of the first esta- 
blishment “of that consentior status which, according to 
Leibnitz’s theory, is the initial date of all geological his- 
tory ;’ and the right of the physical investigator to apply 
the principles of natural philosophy to the determination of 
the age of the world. Considerable difficulties, however, 
are as yet unsolved. 

The theory of the secular cooling of the earth demands a 
constant diminution of volcanic energy, so that plutonic 
action must have been more violently operative in geolo- 
gical antiquity than in the present age. There appears, how- 
ever, to be no geological evidence for this assumption. The 
intensity of volcanic outbursts does not grow less and less 
as we rise in the table of geological formations. The trap 
rocks of Tertiary age occupy a position, to say the least, as 
important as those of Silurian date. Since the existence 
of every living mollusc, the shores of the Pacific have been 
continuously and synchronously elevated several -hundred 
feet, over a distance of 2,480 nautical miles. Even meta- 
morphism itself is a process which has gone on among 
Cretaceous, Oolitic and Eocene strata, as well as among 





* Doctrine of Uniformity in Geology briefly refuted. Proceedings of Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 1565-06. 
+ Darwin's Geological Observations. 
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primary deposits. Our great mountain chains—such as 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Carpathians and Himalayas—are of 
comparatively recent origin, and did not exist until after 
the middle Eocene period.* So far as our observations 
extend, the geological energies (so to speak) of the world 
have shewn no signs of progressive diminution. 

The Paleontological difficulties in the way of theories 
limiting the earths age are also very great. Species appear 
to have been propagated in past ages at the same rate as 
to-day. The trilobite in the Cambrian rocks, e.g., has been 
traced through twenty stages of development. There are 
passage-beds between every subdivision of every division, 
and these passage-beds are often as much distinguished by 
peculiar microscopic forms as by higher organisms. More- 
over, every one of those changes of fauna consequent upon 
alterations of climate or depth and composition of the sea- 
bottom, the evidence of which pervades every formation, 
represents time. When a fauna changes, it is not merely 
that a few large animals pass to a more congenial habitat, 
but the smallest organisins are also affected. The entomos- 
traca, foraminifera and zoophytes, gradually journey to other 
regions or insensibly graduate into other forms. The pre- 
valent sea-weeds feel the influence of the “sea change” 
going on. Every passage-bed thus represents a vanishing 
age, during which the minutest organisms, atom by atom, 
have shifted their ground. 

Prof. Huxley recently submitted an ingenious calculation 
as to the possible length of a geological period. At the 
Atlantic sea-bottom a deposit is now being formed, undis- 
tinguishable from chalk in its general characteristics, and 
containing a large number of a species of foraminifera 
(globigerina bulloides) which also occurs as an abundant 
fossil in the chalk beds of the mesozoic epoch. The con- 
clusion is inevitable that the chalk of the geologist, which 
attains a thickness of at least 1200 feet, was formed under 
the same conditions as the mud of the present Atlantic. 
A specimen of echinus has been found, upon which the 
following argument hangs : 

“There are some little things which grow parasitically on 
others at the bottom of the sea, which are called corallines. 








* Lyell’s Elements, p. 306. 
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These corallines will not grow in mud; they must have some- 
thing else to fix upon. You have first a sea-urchin ; upon that 
is a bivalve which has fixed itself, lived and died, and lost its 
other valve. Then upon the free surface of that other valve one 
of these little corallines has fixed itself and grown, shewing that 
the whole of this must have taken place before the globigerina 
mud had accumulated. Let us try to put that into time. Any 
naturalist will tell you that I am making a very small assump- 
tion, if I suppose that it took not less than a year to carry out 
the several changes which I will now enumerate :—for the sea- 
urchin to die and lose its spines ; for the bivalve shell-fish to fix 
itself upon the sea-urchin, to live to its full size, to grow, to 
perform its functions, to die, and lose its one valve ; and then 
for the coralline to fix itself upon the remaining valve, and to 
grow to its full size. But the particular sea-urchin to which I 
refer is not more than an inch high from the mud. It is certain 
that these things could not have taken place if the whole of the 
surface had not remained perfectly uncovered by mud through 
all the changes which I have indicated. Whence it follows that 
the globigerina mud could not have accumulated at the sea-bot- 
tom at the rate of an inch a year. But there are 1200 feet of 
globigerina mud, which means a very prodigious lapse of time.”* 


For the sake of argument, let us accept the shortest 
period given by Mr. Croll as the age of the glacial clays, 
viz. 250,000 years. All the species of mollusca found 
fossil in these clays are still in existence, but many of them 
have passed to another latitude, where they meet a more 
congenial cold. Two hundred and fifty thousand years have 
thus been spent in distributing a few species of mollusca, 
and without adding one to the fauna of the globe. One 
four-hundredth part, i.e, of the whole period allowed by 
Sir W. Thomson for the geological history of the world, has 
sufficed in this country to change the habitat of a few species 
of marine testacea! The progressive changes involved in 
the introduction of fauna after fauna, amidst the elevation 
and destruction of successive continents, must surely bear 
to the simple change of latitude, for a few shells, a far larger 
proportion than four hundred to one. 

Calculations have been made to determine the rate at 
which a continent may be destroyed by ordinary denuda- 
tion continuing at its present rate. The area drained by 


* Lecture on Chalk, by Prof. Huxley, Norwich, 1868. 
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the river Mississippi is 1,244,000 square miles ; and a total 
of 7,474,000.000 cubic feet of matter are transferred annually 
from the land to the sea. 

“ Now 7,474,000,000 cubit feet removed off 1,244,000 square 
miles of surface, is equal to ,4 of a foot off that surface per 
annum, or one foot in 4566 years. The specific gravity of the 
sediment is taken at 1°9, that of rock is about 2°5 ; consequently 
the amount removed is equal to one foot of rock in about 6000 
years. The average height of the N. American continent above 
the sea-level, according to Humboldt, is 748 feet ; consequently, 
at the present rate of denudation, the whole area of drainage will 
be brought down to the sea-level in less than 4,500,000 years, 
af no elevation of the lund tukes pluce.”* 


Taking the amount of sediment held in suspension by 
the Tay as one-third of that of the Mississippi, the central 
Highlands of Scotland are being swept away at the rate of 
one foot in 6000 years + These results are novel and striking; 
the washing away of 2000 feet of the country would entirely 
alter its physical condition, and could take place, by pro- 
cesses now going on, in twelve millions of years. 

The possibility of applying these calculations to the age 
of the world appears, however, very doubtful. What matters 
it during a geological epoch that a continent is swept away? 
Denudation in one district is re-creation in another. Every 
epoch has had its Alps to destroy, and every epoch has 
also had its Alps to up-build. 

We have now endeavoured to sketch certain recent spe- 
culations as to the age of the world. Although no definite 
results have hitherto been obtained, yet evidently new lines 
of speculation and methods of research are being opened 
and pursued, of equal interest to the theologian and the man 
of science. It is one among the many blessings of a free 
Christianity, that its disciples are delivered from the neces- 
sity of attempting to reconcile results of science with de- 
mands of faith. The very idea of reconciliation implies a 
certain amount of rivalry and jealousy and antagonism. 
We do not believe in one doctrine because we are Christians, 
and another doctrine because we study science ; and then 
endeavour, by some ingenious rather than ingenuous pro- 





* Mr. J. Croll on Geological Time, p. 17. 
+ Denudation as a Measure of Geological Time, by A. Geikie, F.R.S. 
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cess, to harmonize opposing claims ; because we accept the 
world, simply, naturally and trustfully, precisely in the 
same spirit as we would receive the Lord Jesus within our 
souls, as in itself an uttered Word of the Most High. We 
make no vain attempts to unite doctrines to which we cling 
as orthodox with facts we are compelled to receive as true. 
We have nothing to “reconcile” with reason in the court 
of faith, and nothing to harmonize with faith in the court 
of reason ; since we only seek the attitude of little children 
watching for the dawning day, and rejoicing in the light, 
wheresoever it may fall, as indeed the Light of God. 


HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 


VIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


i; La Ri volution Religeuse au Diz-neuvieme Siecle. Par 
F. Huet. Paris: Lévy Fréres. 1868. 


M. Hvet has been known on the continent for many 
years as a representative of the small and declining liberal, 
or rather radical, party within the pale of the Catholic 
Church. The position taken by him in his previous works 
is described by himself as a compromise between Catholic 
orthodoxy and free thought. It is not surprising that this 
ground, to which he was pledged by his strong attachment 
to his old master, Bordas-Demoulin, should have proved 
untenable directly the ties of personal affection were severed 
by the death of his preceptor. Having performed the last 
offices of discipleship by the publication of the Life and 
Works of Bordas, “le dernier des Gallicans,” full of lamenta- 
tion over the decline of intellectual power in contemporary 
Catholicism, and the growth of Ultramontanism, M. Huet 
appears to have set out in search of a more satisfactory reli- 
gion ; and “ by a progressive evolution of his own ideas,” he 
has arrived “at the full independence of reason, liberated 
from all dogmatism and all supernatural encumbrance.” 
With the conviction that the greatest need of the present 
day is the outspoken testimony of those who have a mental 
history to relate, he presents a sketch of the “Religious 
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Revolution” which has placed him in his present theolo- 
gical position. In this he contents himself with tracing 
the progress of that historical criticism which has recently 
engaged his attention, proposing to deal with the philo- 
sophical aspects of modern theology in a subsequent volume. 

The range of the work before us is so wide, that its treat- 
ment of the important subjects which stand at the head 
of its divisions (“ Modern Criticism,” “Jesus according to 
History,” “ Foundation, Destiny and Influence of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” “The Religious Revolution in existing 
Churches”) must necessarily be superficial. As a compen- 
dium of the most striking opinions enunciated by the liberal 
critics of France during the last ten years, the book is 
undoubtedly valuable, while the absence of pedantic lan- 
guage and minute criticism will recommend it to many 
who shrink from encountering the larger and more solid 
works of the school of Strasburg. M. Huet has been a 
diligent student of German and Dutch writers, though appa- 
rently he has access to their works only by means of trans- 
lations. In reviewing and contrasting the methods of the 
Free-thinkers and Encyclopeedists of the last century, with 
those of the historical and textual critics of the present, he 
admits that it is mainly owing to the shifting of the scene of 
action from France to Germany, that the revolution he cele- 
brates has been brought about. From among the many “ in- 
defatigable termites of erudition,” he singles out Strauss and 
Baur as respectively the Voltaire and the Rousseau of the 
age,—a compliment which would hardly conciliate the 
sympathy of the Tiibingen school, but which somewhat 
prepares the reader for the statement that these great 
scholars have only “rendered history possible,” and the 
introduction of M. Renan as the writer most qualified to 
furnish the desideratum. But following throughout the 
first book the course of his own studies, the author endea- 
vours to classify the Gospels of Matthew, Luke and Mark, 
as representing the Petrine, Pauline and neutral parties in 
the early Church ; and concludes his brief review by de- 
claring his adhesion to the “radical negation of Strauss— 
no testimony incontestably apostolic, either for history or 
for doctrine ; quel arrét supréme!” As far as this side of 
the question goes, M. Huet declares that the verdict is pro- 
nounced, and the religious revolution is accomplished. 
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In proceeding to that portion of the book which is devoted 
to the “Christ of History,” the reader will naturally expect, 
from the admiration M. Huet has already expressed for the 
historical style of M. Renan, to meet with a good deal that 
is vague and fanciful,—some specimens of that kind of 
writing which we suppose to represent a meaning in French, 
but which, through the imperfection of the English language 
or the English mind, loses its savour on this side of the 
channel; and he will not be disappointed. We are told 
that Christ belonged to the class of “immortal visionaries ;” 
and further, that “the visions of a Socrates, of a Cakya- 
Mouni, of a Jesus, of a Jeanne Dare, are anticipations of 
the future, prophecies truly inspired by the divine genius 
of humanity.” We gather, by way of explanation, that 
Socrates had the vision of the divinity of Conscience ; that 
“our sublime Jeanne Dare” had the vision of the divine 
mission of France, and the right of victory involved therein. 
M. Huet apparently feels unable to speak with confidence 
as to the vision of Cakya-Mouni, though having been intro- 
duced so prominently to the European public by M. Renan, 
he is reproduced as the closest rival of Jesus in sanctity and 
devotion. We do not know whether the canonization of 
Joan of Are had been already mooted when this chapter 
was written, but certainly she must have been more present 
to the author's mind than either Socrates or Christ when 
the following words were penned, with reference to the 
before-mentioned “ prophet-visionaries of the Idea :” 

“Tls ont un démon, demonium habent, et, si Yon veut, leur 
corps en est malade. C’est le martyre qui commence dans leur 
organisme surmené par Vidée qui les envahit, qui les dévore. 
C’est la folie glorieuse qui finit par la croix, par la cigué et par le 
bicher.’’* 

Having by this theory and his acceptance of the “ nega- 
tion” of Strauss freed himself from that necessity of paying 
some regard to the detail of the Gospels which apparently 
led M. Renan to construct his well-known hypothesis con- 
cerning the raising of Lazarus, the most remarkable miracle 
related by his favourite evangelist, M. Huet indignantly 
discountenances any suspicion of the intense sincerity of 
Christ. He maintains that Christ assumed the Messianic 
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character just as it had been moulded by the tradition and 
expectation of his nation, claimed the miraculous power 
and judicial authority which it involved, and aimed at 
nothing less than moral, religious, social and _ political 
reform. He even charges Strauss with a sentimental un- 
willingness to recognize the views of Christ in connection 
with the temporal amelioration of his people, and puts it 
down to “the mysticism of a reformed Johannist” that he 
does not see in Jesus “an ancestor of modern democracy, 
a temporal liberator of the poor and the oppressed.” And 
certainly a Johannist, or indeed any one accustomed to 
connect many of Christ’s words with a kingdom not of this 
world, will be surprised at some of M. Huet’s applications 
of his theory. The 7é/e of Messiah assumed by Christ being 
before all things that of a Reformer, he is the creator of the 
spirit of universal reform, of revolution. Hence M. Huet 
would see the present and permanent miracle of Jesus, not 
only (with Schleiermacher) in his influence upon the soul as 
a cause of individual holiness, but (with Bordas) in his influ- 
ence on society at large; in social sanctification, so to 
speak ; in the civil structure, no less than in the religious 
tone, of the modern world.* Hence the conclusion : 

“Comme moraliste, comme réformateur purement religieux, 
Jésus a des émules sur les bords du Gange, en Perse, en Arabie, 
en Gréce : il n’a point de rival comme Messie, comme initiateur 
de la réforme sociale universelle.” + 

M. Huet does not shrink from the logical consequence of 
this theory, and attributes to Christ himself, as to the dis- 
ciples, an anticipation of temporal sovereignty. We are 
called upon to suppose that while engaged in the humble 
work of sowing the seed of moral and religious reformation, 
Jesus was supported by an expectation that the heavenly 
host would suddenly appear, invest him with the authority 
of the final judgeship, and seat him on the clouds of heaven. 


“Cette soudaineté de ’avénement messianique ‘répondait’a la 
sainte impatience et & /a sainte ignorance de Jésus, incapable de 
mesurer les obstacles, et la lenteur des évolutions de ’humanité.” ¢ 

Of course it becomes necessary to eliminate from the 
Gospels all passages in which Christ appears to anticipate 


* p. 104. + P. 109. = F. iii. 
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suffering and death ; these are consequently rejected as in- 
ventions of those who wished to make the best of an original 
disappointment, and were driven to affirm the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus by the natural demand for some compen- 
sating triumph. But, we confess, it appears difficult to 
substantiate the statement, made on the anthority of Baur, 
that these passages in every case shew traces of the embar- 
rassmment of the narrator, the introduction of them being 
inopportune, and perpetually in opposition to the context. 

A large portion of the book is occupied with the examina- 
tion of the fourth Gospel, which is to M. Huet the origin 
of that sentimental and inystical view of the office and 
work of Christ which he so frequently laments, and those 
“Johannine prejudices” which he deplores in writers so 
outspoken as Strauss, Colani and Pécaut. The concluding 
chapters, containing a review of the “ Religious Revolution 
in Judaism, Protestantism and Catholicism,” form decidedly 
the most valuable part of the work. The author signalizes 
with equal interest and vivacity the decline of Rabbinism 
among modern Jews, the spread of free thought in England 
and America, and the retirement of the Roman Church 
from the regions of intellectual life into the sterility of 
Ultramontanism. In the latter movement he sees the ful- 
filment of his master’s prophecy. 

“ Bordas a prédit le sort du catholicisme s’il ne se réformait. 
On le verra, dit-il, dégénérer en paganisme. La prophetie s’ac- 
complit. Le néo-catholicisme ou marianisme s'est fait dogma- 
tiquement incompatible avec le progrés scientifique, comme avec 
le progres politique et social. Se retirant des classes éclaircées, il 
deviendra la religion des campagnes, ou il ira mourir comme le 
premier paganisme romain. ... La régne de Pie LX. aura marqué 
la date fatale de la supréme décadence.” 


J. E. O. 





2. Miscellaneous. 

Among the treasures of the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
is a manuscript which formerly belonged to the monastery 
at Bobbio, founded by the Irish St. Columban.* It appears, 
from the variety of its contents, to have been the common- 











* Canon Muratorianus, the Earliest Catalogue of the Books of the New Tes- 
tament. Edited, with Notes and Facsimile, by 8S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1867. 
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place book of some not very learned monk, and from palzo- 
graphical evidence is judged to date from the eighth century. 
Between two and three pages of it are occupied by a list, 
in the Latin language, of the books of the New Testament, 
imperfect at the beginning. Whence this list was copied 
by the monk of Bobbio (if such were the scribe) we cannot 
tell; its language is deformed by the most extraordinary 
solecisms and mistakes, so that its precise meaning can 
only be restored by a free use of conjectural criticism ; yet 
underneath its barbarisms, many critics believe that they 
see traces of a Greek original. But from a reference in the 
Canon itself to the episcopate of Pius, Bishop of Rome, as a 
recent event, the document, in its first form, is brought 
within the limits of the second century. This most inte- 
resting and valuable contribution to the history of the New 
Testament was first discovered by the celebrated Italian 
antiquary, Muratori, and published by him in 1740, in the 
third volume of his “ Antiquitates Italicee Medii A‘vi ;” on 
which account it has always been known and quoted as 
the Canon of Muratori. During the period which has elapsed 
since its first publication, it has been frequently collated, 
edited and discussed ; but never up to this time published 
in facsimile. This task Dr. Tregelles has now performed 
in a way that entitles him to the gratitude of all students 
of the New Testament. For they will applaud the industry, 
the accuracy and the thoroughness, which he has displayed 
in the publication and elucidation of the text, and will take 
the notes, in which he manipulates the evidence of the 
Canon for dogmatic purposes, for as much as they are worth. 
It isa ereat boon to the theological inquire r to have a docu- 
ment to which appeal is so frequently made, actually beneath 
his own eye in a compendious and elegant shape. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Tregelles in the opinion, which 
he insinuates, even if he does not directly put it forth, that 
the value of this Canon could hardly be increased by greater 
knowledge of its origin and history. We know nothing of 
the transcriber, except that he was so grossly ignorant as 
hardly to understand what he was writing. Of the source 
whence he copied this extract, we are absolutely ignorant ; 
we have no information as to the object for which, or the 
occasion on which, the list was compiled. The story which 
the author of the Canon tells us of the origin of the fourth 
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Gospel does not increase our respect for him as a sober 
historical witness. But leaving these things aside, and 
granting that we have here the testimony of one who wrote 
at the close of the second century, to what does he testify ? 
The four Gospels were in existence ; for though the Canon, 
mutilated at the beginning, first mentions the Gospel of 
Luke, it expressly enumerates it as the third. The Acts of 
the Apostles as written by Luke; the Epistles of Paul to 
the Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Gala- 
tians, Thessalonians and Romans, receive the same authen- 
tication. Here, in the middle of the list of the Pauline 
Epistles, occurs an incidental reference to the Apocalypse 
of John ; and the writer then goes on to enumerate the four 
Pastoral Epistles, and to speak of an Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
and another to the Alexandrians, as falsely attributed to 





Paul. The Epistle of Jude and two of Jolin are held to be 
catholic ; then the Apocalypse of John and that of Peter 
(in a sentence which may be cleared of obscurity by divers 


critical expedients are mentioned as existent, and the 
latter, if not both, indicated as of doubtful authority. Next 
occurs au allusion to the Wisdom of Solomon, not easily 
explicable; and then mention is made of the She 
Herinas, as read by some, but, in the iudgment of the author 
of the Canon, not to be received. The list closes with the 
enumeration of certain spurious books: which cannot now 
be easily identified. 








Of the purely ( xpository portion of Dr. Tregelles’ notes 
we can speak in terms of high commendation. He carefully 
accumulates round each disputed passage the opinions of 


different commentators, and allows the reader to com] 
them with his own. But the critical expedients by which he 
endeavours to make this Canon co-extensive with the present 
limits of the New Testament, are far more ingeni 
conclusive. He separates the Ap realy se of John from the 
Apocalypse of Pi ter, 1n the do u btft il sentence which the 
author of the Canon apparently pronounces on both. Because 
the unknown scribe quotes from the First Epistle of John, 
in connection with his mention of the Gospel, Dr. Tregelles 
quietly assumes that the two Epistles enumerated in the 
proper place are the Second and Third, and thus brings all 
three beneath the shield of this authority. But what, it 
may be asked, of the Epistle to the Ilebrews, that of Jame 
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and the two of Peter, to which there is no allusion in the 
list? There is nothing left for it but a bold jump to a con- 
clusion. “ Four books,” he says,* “which now form part 
of the New Testament, are not mentioned in this ancient 
list—Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, and James; from whatever 
cause the omission arose, it may be regarded as certain that 
the author must have been acquainted with the former two, 
and probably with the Epistle of James also.” What can 
be more satisfactory? The author must have known of the 
existence of books which he mentions, and just as certainly 
of those which he does not. Only if the certainty is as 
great in one case as in the other, one does not see what 
addition the Muratorian fragment makes to our knowledge. 
Such statements and arguments as these are the opprobrium 
of theological science, and bring it into undeserved contempt 
with those who are accustomed to more legitimate methods 
of reasoning. We regret to be obliged to say that our chief 
gratitude to Dr. Tregelles is for the means which he has 
afforded us of forming our own judgment on the very 
interesting questions raised by the text of the Canon of 
Muratori. 

“The Bible in France”*+ is the title of an interesting 
monograph on French translations of the Scriptures, by M. 
Emanuel Pétavel, pastor of the Swiss Church in London. 
The question of a new or revised translation of the Bible is 
in France more urgent than even in England, and perhaps 
encumbered with greater difficulties. There is not only no 
Authorized Version, but no translation at all equal to our 
Authorized Version either in beauty and dignity of style 
or in accuracy of rendering. The best Roman Catholic 
translation is that of Isaac le Maitre de Saci, or rather that 
which, founded upon the labours of many eminent Port- 
Royalists, passes under the name of the great scholar to 
which it owed the most. But this, though better than any 
existing Protestant translation, is hardly fit for Protestant use. 
The old Calvinist translation of Martin, revised by Ostervald, 
which is in common use, is adinitted to be inadequate, and 
labours under the great disadvantage of being based, in the 

"P92 

+ La Bible en France, ou les Traductions Frangaises des Saintes Ecritures ; 
étude Historique et Littéraire. Par Emanuel Pétavel, Pasteur de PE 
de Londres. Paris. 1864. 
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first instance, not on the original languages, but on the 
Vulgate. There are other versions, but each proceeds from 
a special section of the Church, and is thereby rendered dis- 
tasteful to all the rest. What is to be done? M. Pétavel, 
who writes temperately and dispassionately from the Evan- 
gelical point of view, recommends a translation made at the 
instance of the English Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and under the superintendence of M. Matter, 
the well-known historian of Gnosticism. But he quotes 
several very disparaging criticisms of this version, and him- 
self gives it no more than faint praise. Our own impression, 
derived from M. Pétavel’s book (which may be recommended 
as a repertory of interesting facts in regard to a subject 
not much studied in England), is, that in France, as well 
as in our own country, we must wait for a satisfactory re- 
vision of the present versions of the Bible till the critical 
sense and conscience of our theological scholars have been 
much more completely emancipated than is now the case 
from the influence of dogmatical prepossessions, and thus 
an indispensable pre-requisite attained for philological agree- 
ment. 

No theological phenomenon of the present day is more 
remarkable than the great intellectual and practical activity 
of the Ritualistic party in the Church of England. As they 
themselves acknowledge, they are labouring with the most 
intense eagerness to make the most of the interval of tole- 
ration accorded to them by the law’s difficulties and delays, 
and to secure a footing in the Church from which they will 
not be easily dislodged. In the controversial statement of 
their peculiar doctrinal principles, they have, amid some 
disadvantages, one signal advantage. What may be com- 
pendiously called sacramental doctrine, which has, it need 
not be said, great attractions for a certain class of minds, 
may be presented in all the fulness and freshness of its 
force, in consequence of what we can only denominate the 
controversial imbecility of Evangelical disputants, who, in- 
stead of examining and confuting Roman Catholic theology, 
have satisfied themselves by raising a ery of horror against 
the Pope, the Jesuits and the Confessional. We need not 
therefore wonder, if, when the fundamental theories of the 
Latin Church are stated with care, moderation and ability, 
they exercise their natural fascination for those who do not 
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recognize their identity with the caricatured doctrines which 
they have been taught to condemn and abjure. A proof 
of this may be seen in the success of the “Tracts for the 
Day,”* which we have noticed as they appeared one by 
one, and which are now re-issued in a handsome volume ; 
as well as in the publication, within a short period, of three 
series of the essays known as “ The Church and the World.”+ 
The third volume now lies upon our table, and does not 
differ in any important aspect from its predecessors. Like 
them, its significance lies much more in its publication and 
sale than in itself. Here is Catholicism, in all its funda- 
meital ideas, in all its characteristic relation to Christianity, 
—not presented as the faith of a small and depressed mino- 
rity, or the feeble shoot of alien belief and sympathies, 
—but boldly lifting its head and claiming a rightful place 
in the Reformed Church of England, three centuries and a 
half after the Reformation ! That Catholicism and the spirit 
of modern civilization are at deadly enmity we cannot doubt, 
nor to which side victory will finally incline; but the so- 
called Catholic revival will do good service to truth, if only 
it brings into strong relief the illogical assumptions of ordi- 
nary Protestantism. Nor is the controversy carried on by 
argumentative weapons alone. books of devotion, in prose 
and verse, are multiplied, in which Catholic doctrine is 
taught and implied, without the troublesome restrictions 
imposed by the necessity of dogmatic accuracy. Such 
a work is “The Mysteries of Mount Calvary, translated 
from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara,” ? a Spanish mystic 
of the beginning of the 16th century (1470—1544), which 
is introduced to the public as the first volume of “The 
Ascetic Library.” The translator confesses that this is an 
abridged, and in fact an expurgated, edition of the original 
work ; but to minds prepared for the training, it would 
form a fit introduction to the passionate and irrational 
ardours of Roman Catholic devotion, which, presented too 





* Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects, by various Authors. 
Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1868. 

¢ The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1868, by 
various Writers. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans, 
1868. 

} The Mysteries of Mount Calvary, translated from the Latin of Antonio de 
Guevara. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 
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suddenly and nakedly to Protestant readers, might repel 
rather than attract. For ourselves, we must confess that 
no class of book, not even a dictionary, is so utterly unread- 
able. 

A singular instance of the adaptibility of the Roman 
Catholic Church to circumstances the most various, and in 
some respects the most hostile, is afforded by a little volume 
which contains the sermons preached at the Second Plenary 
Council, held at Baltimore, in 1866, together with the official 
documents connected with the synod.* “The Council was, 
to use the language of Archbishop Spalding, ‘the largest 
ever held in Christendom since the Council of Trent, with 
the exception of two or three held at Rome under the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself’ It numbered 7 Archbishops, 
38 Bishops, 3 mitred Abbots, 49 mitred Prelates, and up- 
wards of 120 of the most eminent clergy.”"+ If some of 
these titles have a strange sound when we think of the Re- 
publican land from which their wearers were gathered, the 
mixed population of America and the ecumenical character 
of Catholicism are alike indicated by the varied nationality 
of the Bishops. 16 were natives of the United States, 9 of 
Ireland, 12 of France, 3 of Spain, 2 of Germany, 1 of Aus- 
tria, 1 of Switzerland, and 1 of Belgium. Nothing surely 
could appeal more strongly to the religious imagination 
than the assembly of so many bishops of different races 
upon the banks of the Chesapeake, in furtherance of the 
doctrine and discipline of the one great Latin Church. 
But the volume before us makes very few revelations of the 
relation of Roman Catholicism to the social life and political 
institutions of the United States. The sermons, fourteen in 
number, are presentations of doctrine, not below, but not 
much above, the average of such productions in eloquence 
and ability. What we chiefly gather from the Pastoral Letter 
is that Catholicism is coming into uneasy contact with civil 
government in the United States on exactly the old points 
—Church property and marriage—in regard to which it 
always has been, and always must be, found that the pre- 
tensions of the Church and the necessities of a free state 
are irreconcilable. 





* Sermons on Subjects of the Day, delivered by distinguished Catholic Pre- 
lates and Theologians at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, U.S., 
October, 1866, &c. Dublin: Kelly. 1868, 


* 2. 1. 
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Mr. Mackay gives us a clear and instructive translation 
of the Sophistes of Plato, preceded by a very thoughtful 
Preface.* Emerson remarks upon the modernness of all 
good books, and here we have a translation of Plato as a 
criticism on some educational speeches of Mr. Lowe. Ata 
time when the subject of education more than ever forces 
itself upon public notice, Mr. Mackay believes that its true 
nature and objects may be best understood by following 
the clear line of separation traced by Plato between the 
philosopher and the sophist. Between the Socratic school 
and the sophists whom it attacked, there is the all-important 
difference separating true education from the narrowness 
of mere “ indoctrination,”—true education being distin- 
guished from mere instruction or adventitious embellish- 
ment, and involving the philosophical culture of opinion. 
Mr. Mackay very instructively points out the way in which 
the Positivist, while denouncing metaphysics, necessarily 
cherishes a metaphysic of his own. 

“It may be said that the ablest philosophers—even of physical 
investigators—from Aristotle to Bacon and Claude Bernard, dis- 
claim the superficial denunciation of metaphysics, nay, treat the 
phenomenal as chiefly interesting from the indications atforded 
by it of a subjacent reality ; moreover, that no step even in phy- 
sical discovery can be made without the aid of ideas and assump- 
tions borrowed from this much-abused department. Materialists 
and Positivists talk metaphysics without knowing it; .... they 
discourse freely of nature, matter, cause, law, force, space and 
time, in innocent unconsciousness of the metaphysical nature of 
what they assume as the foundation of their reasonings.”’t 

The aim of Mr. Mackay’s work is to shew the paramount 
necessity of cultivating the soul's life, not in the sense of 
mere discipline or drill, but as infusing a new spirit under- 
lying all superstructures of professional dexterity or sophis- 
tical accomplishment. The gospel reinforces Plato in pro- 
pounding an ideal life or spiritual perfection as the end of 
human effort, harmonizing the human will with the divine, 
and cherishing a sympathetic recognition of the “ spiritual 
Word.” The English mind will continue to be baffled and 

* The Sophistes of Plato. Translated, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry, by R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
Williams and Norgate. 

+ Pp. 24, 25. 
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perplexed until it looks back to the Christian, Socratic and 
Kantian teaching, and begins to study itself, and to recog- 
nize in that hitherto little explored region the possibilities 
of a new world. 

The general effect produced by the appearance of Mr. 
Goodsir's treatise on the Westminster Confession of Faith,* 
in the midst of the rationalistic works issuing from the 
modern press, is something akin to the impression which 
would result from the appearance of a man clad in antique 
armour within the ranks of a rifle brigade. It is a medi- 
eval argument against a medieval creed. The author gives 
the cruelest stab of all to the Westminster Confession when 
he declares that it is not only erroneous but grossly heretical. 
The Westminster standards do not contain the doctrine of 
Knox, or even the germinal Lutheranism of the Augsburg 
Confession, but a kind of Lutheran-Calvinism. Mr. Goodsir 
is vastly troubled by the question, In what consists the 
ultimate Antinomian principle of this perfected Lutheran- 
Calvinism? and happily discovers that the error consists 
“in adding the false element of mere externality to the 
true element of gratuitousness in the justification or salva- 
tion of sinners.” We do not doubt that those who are per- 
plexed by the question, may find peace in the answer. 
Fortunately, Mr. Goodsir is able to state his solution with 
almost mathematical precision : 

“ When he once saw clearly that mere imputation or externality 
+ absolute gratuitousness — Antinomianism ; then, knowing 
on exegetical grounds that mere imputation or externality is 
false or a half-truth, he had just to state the matter thus; the 
internal elements + the external or imputative elements of 
Redemption = Justification or Salvation = the Law magnified 
and made honourable, man saved and God glorified.” + 

Against the eleventh chapter of the Westminster Con- 
fession, which treats of Justification, the author arranges 
the subtilties of a scriptural scholasticism. To those who 
accept the method of argument employed, the book may 
prove valuable, as throwing light upon the way in which 
statements apparently the most sound may betray the 

* The Westminster Confession of Faith, examined on the Basis of other 
Protestant Confessions. By Joseph Taylor Goodsir. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1868. 

+ Pref. p. ix. 
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unwary ; and if the Confession of Faith itself is proved to 
contain heresy, they may learn to pardon others for some 
confusion of thought as to the nature of orthodoxy. Mr. 
Goodsir appears to have entertained the happy faith, that 
the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland would permit a re-ex- 
amination of the formularies of the Church; and zealously 
requested liberty to support his positions from Scripture, and 


to be officially informed how the Westminster doctrine of 


Justification is deducible from, and therefore reconcilable 
with, the Greek New Testament. It may be interesting 
for those who plead that their signature to the Confession 
only extends so far as its accordance with Scripture can be 
made manifest, to notice the curt refusal with which the 
proposal to re-examine a single doctrine was promptly and 
peremptorily met. 

We hardly know in what terms to speak of Mr. Cran- 
brook’s little volume of lectures on the “ Founders of Chris- 
tianity.”* Within the compass of 300 tiny pages, he 
effectually disposes of ,any intellectual or moral claims 
which Christ puts forward to the reverence of men, dis- 
proves the genuineness and credibility of the whole New 
Testament, with exception of four of Paul’s Epistles, and 
announces the speedy dethronal of Christianity by some 
new and higher form of religious faith. It is needless to 
say that in the execution of such a task, within such limits, 
he makes many bold and sweeping assertions, unaccompa- 
nied by any corroborative evidence, and introduces many 
new readings of well-known historical phenomena. We are 
not prepared to enter into controversy with Mr. Cranbrook, 
for to do so would be to re-open every one of the questions 
which for the last fifty years have occupied the mind of 
educated Europe. Mr. Cranbrook has a perfect right, like 
every other preacher, to express his views in a popular 
form, but he must not expect from his reviewers a scientific 
discussion of a concio ad vulyum. He writes as if his state- 
ments (which he is ready, if required, to defend by adduc- 
tion of evidence) had settled the long-debated questions as 
to the origin of the Gospels and the relation of Christ to 
the world. We venture to think that these questions remain 





* The Founders of Christianity ; or Discourses upon the Origin of the Chris- 
tian Religion. By James Cranbrook. London: Triibuer. 1868. 
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pretty much where they were, and that the principal inte- 
rest of the book is its indication of Mr. Cranbrook’s own 
theological position. 

No more striking contrast to Mr. Cranbrook’s book could 
be afforded, than by Mr. Tayler’s pamphlet, “Christianity : 
What is it? and What has it done?”* Without going into 
the critical questions which Mr. Cranbrook so summarily 
despatches, and yet with an under-current of the justest 
critical appreciation of the great problems which gather 
round the historical origin of Christianity, he sketches in 
few but weighty words what he conceives to be the essen- 
tial nature of our religion, and its place in the development 
of history. The space covered is so vast, and the treatment 
of the subject necessarily so general, as to prevent us from 
attempting to follow Mr. Tayler’s argument, while we very 
earnestly recommend our readers to make acquaintance for 
themselves with these most interesting and important pages. 
They will find concentrated in them the results of a long 
and laborious lifetime of thought and study. We cannot 
thank Mr. Tayler too much for having given us this last 
fruit of his matured reflection and experience. 

We welcome “ Faith and Works,’+ by Rev. W. A. O'Connor, 
Rector of SS. Simon and Jude, Manchester, precisely because 
it does not proceed from a theology—like that of the Broad 
Church—essentially similar to our own. The author of 
this little work appears to be—we use the word without 
inuendo—orthodox. Yet he states in his first chapter, as 
plainly as does St. James in what Luther called his “ Epistle 
of Straw,” or as we do who are heretical preachers in all 
our sermons, that “faith without works is dead.” He says, 
“There is no conceivable way of shewing the difference 
(between little faith and much faith) save by pointing to 
the different results.” In the second chapter, “Justification 
by Faith,” he further expands his germinal thought, which 
is, we take it, that faith is always a condition of the soul 
seeing the unseen, and holding to the incredible because 
it believes in the omnipotence of Good. Faith justifies, he 
says (in effect), because faith enables us to be, in God's 


* Christianity : What is it? and What has it done? By John James Tayler, 
B.A., &e. ke. London: Williams and Norgate. 1868. 

+ Faith and Works. By the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A., Rector of 
SS. Simon and Jude, Manchester, London: Saunders, Otley and Co. 1868. 
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service, all that is possible to us; and a man, by his faith, 
“gets credit for just so much fruits as the truth of God 
could produce in his nature.” The most striking chapter 
is the fourth, “ Forgiving, the Test of being Forgiven.” The 
meaning here given to the salvation effected by Jesus Christ 
for mankind, agrees entirely with our best spiritual instincts. 
The idea of our being by him saved from punishment is 
utterly rejected. We do not see sin as it is; we do not 
repent as we ought. “Therefore the inability to repent 
would of itself have ever remained a separation between 
God and us, if God Himself in human form had not repented 
for us.” Our understandings may not accept these dogmatic 
forms, but our heart responds to this idea of the sufferings 
of Jesus that they were “for sin.” “His whole life, and, 
with a concentrated bitterness, His death, was a mourning 
over iniquity. Thus He was a man of sorrows.” 

The whole book seems to us valuable—as a revolt against 
the ordinary Calvinistic or Low-church doctrines of atone- 
ment, of human free-will ignored, of natural feeling trampled 
on, and humanity blasphemed, is always precious. It is 
not less, but more, valuable because it bespeaks a stirring 
of the spirit that giveth life, not first breaking through the 
letter, but staying within it. Free Christians who are not 
unacquainted with a lifeless and workless, self-satisfied and 
self-serving philosophy of life, which expresses itself in lan- 
guage of advanced enlightenment, may here become ac- 
quainted with a view of duty and a view of life, not fanatical 
or ascetic, but ouly Christian, and yet couched in forms of 
old-fashioned Protestant orthodoxy. We wish that rational 
Christians who fancy that the true spirit of Christianity 
must be hampered if accompanied by other forms of thought 
than theirs, would read “ Faith and Works,” and be un- 
deceived. 

Plain speech and an absolute straightforwardness of utter- 
ance characterize Mr. Voysey’s bold discourses.* There is 
no reticence. Doctrinal phrases are never employed with 
perplexing and dubious sense. The meaning of the preacher 
is always decisive and distinct. While Mr. Voysey per- 
ceives that errors are still strong, subtle and deadly as of 


* The Sling and the Stone. By Charles Voysey, B.A., Incumbent of Hea- 
laugh. Vols, I. and II, Triibner and Co. 
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old, he has a stronger faith than many men can manage to 
attain, that “the truths which they contradict stand out 
clear and sharp against the sky.” Some of the subjects are 
indeed treated with too little regard for light and shadow. 
The way in which even the great darkness of superstition 
may cover the childlike outstretching of the hand to grasp 
an Everlasting Arm, is not made so manifest as the madden- 
ing influence of doctrines of which too often neither prayers 
nor intercessions can break the awful spell. The processes 
by which, through strange creeds, souls have been educated 
into redeeming trust in the Divine mercy, are not so clearly 
unfolded as the bitter suffering brought upon this generation 
by false pretences and dogmatic threats. 

The writer, however, puts his trust in Truth with refresh- 
ing simplicity of purpose and singleness of desive. He has 
no poor, half-hearted confidence that perhaps the Truth 
may prove useful and prevail, if men of sutlicient influence 
can be induced to support it ; but it is with him the power 
of God unto salvation. This courageous frankness is, we 
believe, one of the first conditions for all true preaching. 

Mr. Voysey admits that in his eagerness to distinguish 
between the true and the false, he may have now and then 
done some injustice to the possible aim of a particular pas- 
sage where the literal sense has been palpably wrong ; and 
we have occasionally to regret that, in the revolt of his 
mind against the untenable claims of literal infallibility, he 
should forget that the most subtle spiritual thought may 
be the truest interpretation of a prophet’s meaning. The 
critical difficulties, however, which these discourses some- 
times suggest rather than solve, are of secondary importance 
compared with the devout manliness of their pervading 
spirit. 

Mr. Hopps in his volume of sermons, entitled “The Para- 
bles of Jesus,”* sets forth the leading doctrines of the prin- 
cipal parables in a simple and attractive form. The main 
thought of each parable is well expounded, and enlarged 
upon in language that is always flowing and often eloquent. 
It is calculated to be a favourite volume for family as well 
as private reading. The writer acknowledges his obligations 

* The Parables of Jesus. By John Page Hopps. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. 1868 
VOL. V. 2T 
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service, all that is possible to us; and a man, by his faith, 
“sets credit for just so much fruits as the truth of God 
could produce in his nature.” The most striking chapter 
is the fourth, “ Forgiving, the Test of being Forgiven.” The 
meaning here given to the salvation effected by Jesus Christ 
for mankind, agrees entirely with our best spiritual instincts. 
The idea of our being by him saved from punishment is 
utterly rejected. We do not see sin as it is; we do not 
repent as we ought. “Therefore the inability to repent 
would of itself have ever remained a separation between 
God and us, if God Himself in human form had not repented 
for us.” Our understandings may not accept these dogmatic 
forms, but our heart responds to this idea of the sufferings 
of Jesus that they were “for sin.” “His whole life, and, 
with a concentrated bitterness, His death, was a mourning 
over iniquity. Thus He was a man of sorrows.” 

The whole book seems to us valuable—as a revolt against 
the ordinary Calvinistie or Low-church doctrines of atone- 
ment, of human free-will ignored, of natural feeling trampled 
on, and humanity blasphemed, is always precious. It is 
not less, but more, valuable because it bespeaks a stirring 
of the spirit that giveth life, not first breaking through the 
letter, but staying within it. Free Christians who are not 
unacquainted with a lifeless and workless, self-satisfied and 
self-serving philosophy of life, which expresses itself in lan- 
guage of advanced enlightenment, may here become ac- 
quainted with a view of duty and a view of life, not fanatical 
or ascetic, but ouly Christian, and yet couched in forms of 
old-fashioned Protestant orthodoxy. We wish that rational 
Christians who fancy that the true spirit of Christianity 
must be hampered if accompanied by other forms of thought 
than theirs, would read “Faith and Works,” and be un- 
deceived. 

Plain speech and an absolute straightforwardness of utter- 
ance characterize Mr. Voysey’s bold discourses.* There is 
no reticence. Doctrinal phrases are never employed with 
perplexing and dubious sense. The meaning of the preacher 
is always decisive and distinct. While Mr. Voysey per- 
ceives that errors are still strong, subtle and deadly as of 


* The Sling and the Stone. By Charles Voysey, B.A., Incumbent of Hea- 
laugh. Vols, I. and IL. Triibner and Co. 
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old, he has a stronger faith than many men can manage to 
attain, that “the truths which they contradict stand out 
clear and sharp against the sky.” Some of the subjects are 
indeed treated with too little regard for light and shadow. 
The way in which even the great darkness of superstition 
may cover the childlike outstretching of the hand to grasp 
an Everlasting Arm, is not made so manifest as the madden- 
ing influence of doctrines of which too often neither prayers 
nor intercessions can break the awful spell. The processes 
by which, through strange creeds, souls have been educated 
into redeeming trust in the Divine mercy, are not so clearly 
unfolded as the bitter suffering brought upon this generation 
by false pretences and dogmatic threats. 

The writer, however, puts his trust in Truth with refresh- 
ing simplicity of purpose and singleness of desive. He has 
no poor, half-hearted confidence that perhaps the Truth 
may prove useful and prevail, if men of sutflicient influence 
can be induced to support it ; but it is with him the power 
of God unto salvation. This courageous frankness is, we 
believe, one of the first conditions for all true preaching. 

Mr. Voysey admits that in his eagerness to distinguish 
between the true and the false, he may have now and then 
done some injustice to the possible aim of a particular pas- 
sage where the literal sense has been palpably wrong ; and 
we have occasionally to regret that, in the revolt of his 
mind against the untenable claims of literal infallibility, he 
should forget that the most subtle spiritual thought may 
be the truest interpretation of a prophet’s meaning. The 
critical difficulties, however, which these discourses some- 
times suggest rather than solve, are of secondary importance 
compared with the devout manliness of their pervading 
spirit. 

Mr. Hopps in his volume of sermons, entitled “The Para- 
bles of Jesus,’* sets forth the leading doctrines of the prin- 
cipal parables in a siinple and attractive form. The main 
thought of each parable is well expounded, and enlarged 
upon in language that is always flowing and often eloquent. 
It is calculated to be a favourite volume for family as well 
as private reading. The writer acknowledges his obligations 


° The Paral les of Je sus. By John Page Hopps. London : Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. 1868. 
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to Archbishop Trench’s work on the Parables, whose rule of 
not pushing the details of the parables too far he has followed 
(we think) with such strictness as occasionally to miss some 
interesting lessons which may be drawn from them without 
straining. He is, however, too anxious to find in them the 
doctrine of Final Restoration, a doctrine upon which he 
also insists very strongly in a second publication, entitled 
“Ten Manchester Lectures,’* and boldly urges this view 
as beyond dispute : 

“There is a great deal in the Bible that looks like an affirma- 
tion of some kind of eternal punishment ; but if you could shew 
me the place where it is plainly taught, I confess I would not 
believe it. What is a text of Scripture to me, when my reason, 
my moral sense, and all the best instincts of my nature, rebel 
against what the text affirms ?’ +t 


These lectures were delivered, we believe, in the Corn 
Exchange at Manchester, to a miscellaneous audience. They 
are well adapted to such a purpose, and would leave a strong 
impression on the minds of thoughtful working people who 
might assemble to hear them. Some of the theses (as, e.g., 
the true way in which man is saved by faith) are treated 
in a novel and original way. We were especially interested 
in the first lecture, on the True Nature of Christianity, which 
might advantageously be printed by itself as a tract for 
wide distribution. But in their complete form, these lec- 
tures are issued at so low a price that they may readily 
meet with the large circulation they merit. 

“Church Comprehension,”+ a pamphlet which assumes 
the form of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, is an elaborate and 
able attempt to overcome the practical difficulties which are 
at once suggested by its title. No doubt they might be 
overcome, if men of all sects and churches were willing to 
think the effort desirable, and to make the necessary sacri- 
fices of principle and prejudice. But if not? If only a 
large-hearted Christian here and there cares for Church 
comprehension at all, except upon the supposition that his 
own Church shall swallow up and digest all the rest? The 


* Ten Manchester Lectures. London: Whitfield. 1868. 

* F. 77. 

~ Church Comprehension : a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. London: Longmans. 1868, 
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author of this pamphlet possibly does not read the signs of 
the times as we are reluctantly compelled to do. To us, 
all ecclesiastical tendencies are in the direction of disinte- 
gration, and our only present hope for comprehension is in 
the complete pulverizing of existing religious organizations, 
and the desire for unity which may possibly grow out of it. 
For the details of the scheme, which are worked out with 
much ingenuity, we must refer our readers to the pamphlet 
itselfi—We desire also earnestly to recommend an essay 
“On Certain Moral Aspects of Money-getting,’* by Dr. 
Gairdner, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in which a question which excites far 
too little interest is treated with much intellectual ability 
and moral straightforwardness. 
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* On Certain Moral Aspects of Money-getting. By W. T. Gairdner, M.D., 
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